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Sir CHAS. CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘ An excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
ESTABLISHED 1825 


5 FOR INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :-— 
, ‘The Fiesh- and Bone- forming constituents are far above the average of the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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oy Caen? ey a ESTABLISHED 1848. 
THE 


GRES oA A MO 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 








Assets Exceed . . £4,400,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . , ; ; 773, 140 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives , ‘ : 9,000, 000 
This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys 
THOMAS G. ACEL AND, ‘*F. I.A., F.S.S., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. 





; Finanelal Year ends 20th November. “All persons 

A now Assuring will receive an Additional Share of 
Profit at the next Division in 1892. 
FOR MUTUAL 
EsTD. 1835. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

ACCUMULATED FUND, . . . £4,400,000 

PAID IN CLAIMS, a ‘ ‘ ; 7,700,000 

ANNUAL INCOME, . ” : . 500,000 

PROFITS DECLARED, ‘ : . 4,000,000 


_# Gracechurch St., London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secy. Superintendent of Agencies in Scotland, Mr. B A. RUFF, Royal Exchange, Glasgow. | 


‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste ity.’— " 
which is incidental to all the guarantee of purity’—MEDI 
processes of life..—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE rtnererore BEST. 




















EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


TO BE READY AT THE END OF OCTOBER. 
ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. ByC. Lioyp 


Morcan, F.G.S., Professor of Biology at University College, Bristol. In one 
volume, demy 8vo, about 500 pages, with forty Illustrations and Diagrams. 
This important work, upon which the Author has been engaged for sev eral years, 
will contain a careful discussion of the factors of organic evolution, of the range and 
limits of natural selection, of the problems of heredity, and of the origin of variations. 
The latter part of the work is devoted to a consideration of the nature and limits of 
our knowledge of Animal Intelligence and Emotion. It is intended for general 
readers as well as for students of evolution, technical phrases being used as sparingly 
as possible, and in all cases fully explained. 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 
The following are just ready, each vol. clearly printed in bold type, with an 
Introduction and a few brief Notes, and illustrated from the Original Plates :— 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. | DOMBEY & SON. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
The Plain Cloth Edition, 1s. 6d.; the Prize Edition, specially bound in cloth 
gilt, 2s. 

In this Edition large omissions are made, but continuity of narrative is preserved 
by the insertion of occasional summaries in italic type. The Series will be found 
suitable for reading-books in schools and evening classes, as well as for the home 
circle. Other volumes in preparation. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG’S ASTRONOMIES. 
1A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. Royal 8vo, 550 pp., with 250 


Illustrations, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 
‘ A grand book by a grand man.’—Prof. Piazzi Smith. 
2. THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo, 470 pp., 


with numerous I]lustrations, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 
EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. by Jerxemiau Lyncu, President 


of the San Francisco Stock Exchange. Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illus- 
trations. 10s. 


ROLFE’S STUDENT’S SHAKESPEARE. Each Play 
in this well-known American Edition can be had separately, with full Notes 
and Introductions, and Illustrated. Square 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. Translated from the Italian 
of SCARTAzzINI, with Notes and Additions, by THomas Davipson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of the Harvard Shake- 
speare, etc. In 2 vols., 969 pages, cloth, 215. 

The Atheneum: ‘They deserve to find a place in every library devoted to 

Shakespeare.’ 


London : EDWARD ‘ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 








‘A Work which "satisfies a 7 ary — Standard. 





In Monthly Parts, price 1s. 


RIVERS 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 
WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Part I. Now Ready. 


‘The work is one,’ says the Saturday Review, 
‘which is good to remind one of past holidays, 
and to suggest future ones, full of delightful 
pictures of hill and dale, of picturesque village 
and quiet town, of stately cathedral and ruined 
castle. Every engraving bears signs of “the 
hand of an artist,” 


great care and skill.’ 


and has been executed with 


*.* A Specimen Page Prospectus will be for- 
warded on application to the Publishers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 








LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


Every SATURDAY : 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 





THe SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 

a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empiie at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and others 


topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Davip HANNAY. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WHYTE. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
EpMuND GossE. 

J. MacLaren CosBan. 
Sheriff Campion. 

HuGH HALIBURTON. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 
Horace HutcuHIinson. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHErRson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 

Eustace BALFour. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. 


Etc. Etc. 





Wo. ARCHER. 

Sir GeorGce DovucG tas. 
Dr. FELKIN. 

W. B. Yeats. 

H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrie. 

FRANCIS WaTT. 

Dr. RicHarp GARNETT. 
Rupyarp KIPpLinG. 

S. STEPNIAK. 

T. W. Russet, M.P. 
May KenDaAL_t. 
GrauaM R, Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 

James Payn. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

H. S. C. Everarp. 


The ‘MODERN MEN' Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, renee literary and critical portraits of — 


R. L. STEVENSON. 

A. J. BALFour. 

JoseruH CHAMBERLAIN. 

Lord RosgeBeEry. 

Lewis Morris. 

Tuomas KegituH. 

Sir Gzorce Orto TREVELYAN. 
Henry Du Prk Lasoucners. 
J. A. Froupe. 

Wa ct WHITMAN. 

Joseru Lister. 

H. M. STANLEY. 

H. Riper HAGGARD. 

Tom Morris. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

RosBertT BROWNING. 

M. Cuarcor. 

The Duke oF ARGYLL. 
Henry IrvINnG. 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 
Prince BISMARCK. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Pope LEo x11. 

Fortuné& vu BoisGosey. 
ANDREW LANG. 

Rupo.LpH VIRCHOW. 


Sir Freperick Leicuton,?.R.A. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. 
GrorGE MEREDITH. 
SARASATE. 

A. G. EIFFEL. 

W. T. STEAD. 


General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 


| 


Georce R. Sims. 
Aucustus Harris. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
ARTHUR W. PingERo. 
General Lorp Wo sz Ley, V.C. 
Sir J. E. Mivais. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

EmiLe Zora. 

The Lorp Cuikgr- Justice. 
Sir CHartes Hatteé. 
Cardinal Newman. 

* Gyr.’ 

Sir James HANNEN. 

A. C. Swinsurne. 

W. E. Giapstone. 
Cardinal MANNING. 

Count Von Mo.rxe. 

Dr. MARTINEAU. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
Joun Mor tey. 

AvuGustTE Ropin. 

Sir Josep Evcar Boeum. 
A. K. H. B. 

Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
W. S. GILBERT. 

C. H. SpurGeon. 
CHARLES KEENE. 

Bishop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe tts. 

The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
GEORGE LEwis. 

WILLIAM BLACK. 
‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
30okstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH anv Son have it on Sale at the 


principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H 


. Smith and Son’s 


Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 


Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 


3road Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 


also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 


change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 


Pope's 


Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 


Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 


Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and _ Sons, 
M. 


Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. 


Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 


Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 


41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 a.m. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 


BRANCHES in Victor1aA, New Soutu Wa tgs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Camtilels: «. 4.2 . 42,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-upP CAPITAL, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG Witttam Street, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
>to 5 Years, 44° per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,0O00O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( Rospert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GrorcrE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
lhe BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, | 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 
& 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL, ; ‘ ‘ ° . £2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ; i : : . 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, . a : . : : 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, ann UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, ; 170,660 


Head Office—QUBEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pitt STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovavt EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—Liverroot STREET, Hoparr. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon dll the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 
THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : ‘ : . - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 14,383 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . P ‘ - £505,000. 
Directors. 

GeorGe AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

Joun M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

a M. M‘Canopuisu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
“he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

NATHANIEL Spens, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 

JoHN WARRACK, See, Eienumen, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DuNLOP. 

Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 


ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corparation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 


the ISSUE of DesenTuRES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLIc 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 


To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Craims Pain, £2,750,000. Funps, 41,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. _ 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR JACKSON, Manager. 


VOL, IV. 





THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
AN IMPERIAL REVIEW 
No. 98.—OCTOBER 4, 1890. 
CONTENTS : 


Notes ? , ; i : : : . 497 
Home Truths . ; ‘ ; : : , 500 


Barnum Sylva and Co... ‘ ‘ ; . i 
A New Catholic Church . : P ; . 
A Triumph of Democracy ; ; : . 803 
Dr. Pangloss, F.S.Se. L. A. : ; , . 508 
Why Not? ; , ; ; : : . 9504 
Tipperary Fireworks . ; ~ 05 


Modern Men: The Rev. Samuel A. Barnett. 506 
The Authors’ Club. : ; ; : ° 507 


The Shadow on the Year . : ; : . £8 
Nutty and Fruity. ; : ‘ ‘ . 509 
The Only Wear , ; , : ° . 4610 
The Peasant’s View of Poaching—II. By Hugh 
Haliburton ; 511 


"Twixt Man and Woman. By Vernon Blackburn 512 
Evarra and His Gods. By Rudyard Kipling . 518 


Correspondence : A Serious Suggestion . . 413 
‘The Kingdom’ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 4614 
Three Novels. . . F . ols 


An Irish Patriot (Old Style) —. ; . . 16 
Mother Earth . ° ‘ : : , . 17 


Theology . , ‘ ; ; : : . 
Industrial England . P ; , ; . 51s 
Wood-Notes Tamed . ; ; , : . 619 
Oldand New . : ; ; ; .  §20 
Books of the Week . ; ‘ ; ; .  §20 


NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DuNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTAL FuLty SuBSCRIBED, %1,000,000 © 0 
CapPiTAL Paip Up, . i ; ¥ ‘i 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER . a ‘ ‘ 40,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, : ‘ , 873,931 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.) 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.ttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4t * for Three or Four Years, 
5 »» for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 
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Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in, 


= " y } DELIGHTFUL F 
VING & BEAUTIFYING THE] 3 RA. 
=) noe 7 ¢ '&j} GRANCE TO THE 


bop. STAND S gs Loy 5 BREATH. 
ee Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 





THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 
(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLapsTone) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


A ROWLAND & SONS 
20, HATTON: tL, ARDE \ 


Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 30. extra. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, $$ —— 
EDINBURGH. 
OPEN TILL 31st OCTOBER 1890. ASSISTANCE TO BOYCOTTED LOYALISTS 


BAND PERFORMANCES AND ORGAN RECITALS IN TIPPERARY AND ELSEWHERE IN IRELAND. 
Twice Daily. 

TO-DAY (SATURDAY, 4th OCT.)—SIXPENNY DAY. 
EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTIONS—FIREWORKS, Erc. Etc. 
OPEN DAILY 9.304.M. to10p.M. ADMISSION 1s. CHILDREN 6d. 
Season Tickets 5s. till close of Exhibition. 


S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


\t the Meeting held to-day in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, the following 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, with power to add to its number, was appointed 
to promote the above, viz. :— 


Sir Joun Don Waucuorte, Bart. of Edmonstone. 

Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Bart. of Succoth. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hare of Calder Hall. 

Professor Butcuer, LL.D., Palmerston Place. 

James Currig, Shipowner, Leith. 

WALTER Berry of Glenstriven (Convener). 

Fintay C. Aucp, S.S.C. (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer). 





SPECTACLES AND EY EG LASSES Those wishing to subscribe are invited to do so. The first List will be published 
Oo h inst. 
Accurately suited to every description of sight by pinpriocan 
GRAY-KEIT H, Parties desirous of forming Local Committees are asked to communicate with me. 


formerly Assistant Optician to the Queen, 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. P. amphlet, er ae . j af 
“Facts Relating to Spectacles.’ The Engineer says: ‘Certainly a reliable guide FINLAY C. AULD, Hon. Secy. and Treas 
The Reformer says: ‘Well worthy the attention of those who care to preserve their EDINBURGH, 38 YorK PLACE, 

eyesight.’ It contains the most extraordinary testimonials of skill in the world. sat Gicteller 1890 


Hours—1o to 5; Saturdays 10 to 1. 





DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 


They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
Gee £500 “Se will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 


refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use, and urge them to use, 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 64d. 
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NOTES. 


On Wednesday a meeting was held in Edinburgh to 
devise assistance to boycotted persons in Tipperary and 
elsewhere in Ireland. A large and influential committee 
was formed, and speeches were made by Sir John Don 
Wauchope, Mr. T. W. Russell, the Rev. Dr. Scott, Mr. 
Wilson, ex-M.P., and others. Mr. T. W. Russell's ex- 
posure of one of the newest Irish lies must surely give 
even Scots Gladstonians pause. On Tuesday twelve 
Irish gentlemen swore an affidavit and presented it to the 
Supreme Court in Dublin stating that Mr. Shannon had 
taken Mr. Russell round Tipperary and introduced him 
to boycotted persons. Mr. Russell's reply is worth quot- 
ing: ‘Mr. Shannon never went round with me to see 
boycotted persons. He never introduced me to a single 
boycotted person. He never was with me when I spoke 
to any boycotted person.” The National League has 
spent some £50,000 in fighting this unholy battle in 
Tipperary. Mr. Russell is not asking too much when he 
appeals to his countrymen to subscribe at least as much to 
help the men and women who are standing out against 
and ruining the tyranny of the League. The response has 
already been generous: it has come from every class in 
the community and from every part of the country. It 
will be a national disgrace if the committee which has 
been so energetically organised by Mr. Walter Berry fails 
in its appeal to the men and women of Scotland. 





Tuere are those who hold that clergymen should keep 
themselves aloof from politics. To any one who heard Dr. 
Scott’s speech on Wednesday this opinion must seem some- 
thing of a mistake. The discussion of political questions 
would be raised to a higher level if such words as his were 
more frequently heard from public platforms. He was 
right when he said that he and his brethren were bound, 
in the name of the Master whom they served, to speak 
out on behalf of those who were suffering because they 
valued freedom and liberty and morality. Mr. Russell 
touched upon another aspect of the present disturbances 
in Ireland which it is well that Scotsmen should have 
brought before them: Protestantism is being crushed 
out of the South of Ireland. It is for Mr. Gladstone to 
show wherein Home Rule would differ in its results from 
the usurpation of the League. The struggle in Tipperary 
is one of the highest importance. If Mr. Balfour wins, 
the League will sustain a crushing defeat. Mr. Balfour 
is fighting for liberty, the boycotted families are fight- 
ing for liberty, and the least the people of Britain can 


do is to supply the sinews of war. The distribution of 


relief will be carefully supervised by Mr. Russell himself: 
the public has nothing to do but to subscribe. And sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Mr, Finlay C. Auld, 38 York 
Place, Edinburgh, 


LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
~—4 immediately adjoining the Links. Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
Bathing Ground. Special terms for Boarders, G, Faser, Manager. 


Reuter’s Agency is one of the most trustworthy of 
reporters ; and it was reported by Reuter a few days 
since that a strong Russian force was gathering on the 
Armenian border. There are good reasons for thinking 
that this time Reuter may have been mistaken; but if 
the news had come a month or two earlier in the summer 
it would have been credible enough. The Czar may be 
hampered or forbidden on some lines of Russian advance, 
but with anything like genuine grievance burning in 
Armenia he is quite free to enter there, for the reasons 
we set forth last week. And it is fully intended at St. 
Petersburg that all the country called Armenia be brought 
under Russian will and order sooner or later. It is a mere 
matter of time and occasion from the Russian point of 
view, into which doubts of ultimate acquisition no longer 
intrude. If opportunity invites them to advance, the 
Russians will enter: while no such occasion presents 
itself they will be content to wait ; and nowhere are they 
more secure of their prey. 


A Great deal too much has been made of what Signor 
Crispi is reported to have said to a French interviewer the 
other day on the subject of disarmament, which has all 
the appearance of a sly, sighing, chaffing remark that if 
France would only disarm all Europe would be delighted 
to follow the example, and has been taken as a hint that a 
proposal or demand for disarmament would presently be 
heard of. Nothing is less likely. If ever we do hear of 
such a proposal, seriously urged, we may look for the be- 
ginning of the long-expected war. With conceivable cir- 
cumstances a demand for disarmament might be addressed 
to France, but as matters stand it would be rejected at 
once with the full support of the Czar, who would laugh 
at any such proposal if addressed to himself, but not with- 
out getting the whole of his forces massed and ready for 
the menace of attack implied. It is obvious, however, that 
if general disarmament had been at all feasible it would 
have been attempted long ago. It will not be attempted 
now, nor even seriously mooted, except as a pretext ora 


prelude of war. 


Speakine at St. Helen’s on Monday night, Mr. Morley 
delivered a rattling party speech, and showed to admira- 
tion that when an hysterical person goes out for to see 
a thing he sees it, whether it is or is not. Of course his 
themes were the riot got up for him by his friends at 
Tipperary and the outrageous and horrible behaviour of 
the police. Both he described with great particularity and 
not a little imagina- 





—if other eye-witnesses are credible 
tion; and of both he purposes to make good use in Parlia- 
ment, where, no doubt, Mr. Arthur Balfour also will have 
something to say. He was never more amazed than by 
the statement that he ‘went to intimidate the coercion 
party’: that we are glad to hear, for, in substance, it was 
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(Same as used by Lorp SAtispuryY and Mr. GLApsToNne) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 


wx ~ 
* AROWLAND & SONS & London. 


20, HATTO v GAR DE \ Sold by Chemists, etc., 
Pec soe 2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 30, extra. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, eee eee ae 


EDINBURGH. 
OPEN TILL 31st OCTOBER 1890. a TO BOYCOTTED LOYALISTS 
TIPPERARY AND ELSEWHERE IN IRELAND. 


BAND PERFORMANCES AND ORGAN RECITALS 
Twice Daily. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY, 4th OCT.)—SIXPENNY DAY. 
EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTIONS—FIREWORKS, Erc. Erc. 
OPEN DAILY 9.304.mM. to10 p.M. ADMISSION 1s. CHILDREN 6d. 
Season Tickets 5s. till close of Exhibition. | 


S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


\t the Meeting held to-day in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, the following 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, with power to add to its number, was appointed 


to promote the above, viz. :— 


Sir Joun Don Waucuort, Bart. of Edmonstone. 

Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Bart. of Succoth. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hare of Calder Hall. 

Professor Burcuer, LL.D., Palmerston Place. 

JamEs Currie, Shipowner, Leith. 

WALTER Berry of Glenstriven (Convener). 

Fintay C. Aucp, S.S.C. (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer). 





SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES 


Those wishing to subscribe are invited to do so. The first List will be published 
I 
Accurately suited to every description of sight by pteaemscienn ; 
GRAY-KEIT H, Parties desirous of forming Local Committees are asked to communicate with me. 
formerly Assistant Optician to the Queen, 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Pamphlet, rae a . ; . 
“Facts Relating to Spectacles.’ The Engineer says: ‘Certainlya reliable guide. FINLAY C. AULD, Hon. Secy. and Treas 
The Reformer says: * Well worthy the attention of those who care to preserve their EDINBURGH, 38 YorK PLACE. 


eyesight.’ It contains the most extraordinary testimonials of skill in the world. 
Hours—1o to 5; Saturdays 10 to 1. 


DR. SOULE’S 
EoP BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 


1st October 1890. 





They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
Ga £500 “Qe will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 


refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use, and urge them to use, 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES. 


On Wednesday a meeting was held in Edinburgh to 
devise assistance to boycotted persons in Tipperary and 
elsewhere in Ireland. A large and influential committee 
was formed, and speeches were made by Sir John Don 
Wauchope, Mr. T. W. Russell, the Rev. Dr. Scott, Mr. 
Wilson, ex-M.P., and others. Mr. T. W. Russell’s ex- 
posure of one of the newest Irish lies must surely give 
even Scots Gladstonians pause. On Tuesday twelve 
Irish gentlemen swore an affidavit and presented it to the 
Supreme Court in Dublin stating that Mr. Shannon had 
taken Mr. Russell round Tipperary and introduced him 
to boycotted persons. Mr. Russell's reply is worth quot- 
ing: ‘Mr. Shannon never went round with me to see 
boycotted persons. He never introduced me to a single 
boycotted person. He never was with me when I spoke 
to any boycotted person.’ The National League has 
spent some £50,000 in fighting this unholy battle in 
Tipperary. Mr. Russell is not asking too much when he 
appeals to his countrymen to subscribe at least as much to 
help the men and women who are standing out against 
and ruining the tyranny of the League. The response has 
already been generous: it has come from every class in 
the community and from every part of the country. It 
will be a national disgrace if the committee which has 
been so energetically organised by Mr. Walter Berry fails 
in its appeal to the men and women of Scotland. 





Tuere are those who hold that clergymen should keep 
themselves aloof from politics. To any one who heard Dr. 
Scott's speech on Wednesday this opinion must seem some- 
thing of a mistake. The discussion of political questions 
would be raised to a higher level if such words as his were 
more frequently heard from public platforms. He was 
right when he said that he and his brethren were bound, 
in the name of the Master whom they served, to speak 
out on behalf of those who were suffering because they 
valued freedom and liberty and morality. Mr. Russell 

touched upon another aspect of the present disturbances 
in Ireland which it is well that Scotsmen should have 
brought before them: Protestantism is being crushed 
out of the South of Ireland. It is for Mr. Gladstone to 
show wherein Home Rule would differ in its results from 
the usurpation of the League. The struggle in Tipperary 
is one of the highest importance. If Mr. Balfour wins, 
the League will sustain a crushing defeat. Mr. Balfour 
is fighting for liberty, the boycotted families are fight- 
ing for liberty, and the least the people of Britain can 


do is to supply the sinews of war. The distribution of 


relief will be carefully supervised by Mr. Russell himself: 
the public has nothing to do but to subscribe. | And sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Mr. Finlay C. Auld, 38 York 
Place, Edinburgh. 


LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
_ immediately adjoining the Links. Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
Bathing Ground. Special terms for Boarders, G, Faber, Manager. 


Revuter’s Agency is one of the most trustworthy of 
reporters ; and it was reported by Reuter a few days 
since that a strong Russian force was gathering on the 
Armenian border. There are good reasons for thinking 
that this time Reuter may have been mistaken; but if 
the news had come a month or two earlier in the summer 
it would have been credible enough. The Czar may be 
hampered or forbidden on some lines of Russian advance, 
but with anything like genuine grievance burning in 
Armenia he is quite free to enter there, for the reasons 
we set forth last week. And it is fully intended at St. 
Petersburg that all the country called Armenia be brought 
under Russian will and order sooner or later. It is a mere 
matter of time and occasion from the Russian point of 
view, into which doubts of ultimate acquisition no longer 
intrude. If opportunity invites them to advance, the 
Russians will enter: while no such occasion presents 
itself they will be content to wait ; and nowhere are they 
more secure of their prey. 


A Great deal too much has been made of what Signor 
Crispi is reported to have said to a French interviewer the 
other day on the subject of disarmament, which has all 
the appearance of a sly, sighing, chaffing remark that if 
France would only disarm all Europe would be delighted 
to follow the example, and has been taken as a hint that a 
proposal or demand for disarmament would presently be 
heard of. Nothing is less likely. If ever we do hear of 
such a proposal, seriously urged, we may look for the be- 
ginning of the long-expected war. With conceivable cir- 
cumstances a demand for disarmament might be addressed 
to France, but as matters stand it would be rejected at 
once with the full support of the Czar, who would laugh 
at any such proposal if addressed to himself, but not with- 
out getting the whole of his forces massed and ready for 
the menace of attack implied. It is obvious, however, that 
if general disarmament had been at all feasible it would 
have been attempted long ago. It will not be attempted 
now, nor even seriously mooted, except as a pretext ora 
prelude of war. 





Speakine at St. Helen’s on Monday night, Mr. Morley 
delivered a rattling party speech, and showed to admira- 
tion that when an hysterical person goes out for to see 
a thing he sees it, whether it is or is not. Of course his 
themes were the riot got up for him by his friends at 
Tipperary and the outrageous and horrible behaviour of 
the police. Both he described with great particularity and 
— if other eye-witnesses are credible—not a little imagina- 
tion; and of both he purposes to make good use in Parlia- 
ment, where, no doubt, Mr. Arthur Balfour also will have 
something to say. He was never more amazed than by 
the statement that he ‘went to intimidate the coercion 
party’: that we are glad to hear, for, in substance, it was 


e- ~ FOR BINDING VOLS. IL, Il, AND III. OF 
The Scots Observer may be had of the Publisher. Price 
2s. 3d., or Post Free, 2s, 6d, Bound Volumes may also be had, 
price 17s. each. 
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first made by Mr. John O'Connor, who boasts that the 
streets would have run red with blood but for Mr. Morley’s 
presence. But this surprise of his is the neatest and 
most telling commentary on Mr. O’Connor’s parallel ver- 
sion of the Tipperary events ‘right as he saw them.’ Mr. 
Morley and Mr. O'Connor both profess to state with exact- 
ness what they know. Mr. Morley saw a few knots of people 
(which he afterwards calls a crowd); Mr. O’Connor saw 
‘about a dozen of his constituents.’ And officers put 
their men ‘in an attitude to provoke disorder’ on the part 
of a few knots of people or a dozen of Mr. O’Connor’s 
gallant constituents! Now as to the crowd. According 
to Mr. O'Connor, it ‘surged,’ and contained ‘a great 
mass’; Mr. Morley’s version of the great mass hesitates 
between forty and fifty people. Mr. O’Connor’s distinct 
statement that the police were ordered to draw their 
batons may be placed beside Mr. Morley’s insinuation that 
they drew their batons of their own accord for the pleasure 
of smashing a few heads; and we may remind both heroes 
that according to other and equally credible eye-witnesses 
no batons were used until after the mob had charged. 





As for Mr. Harrison’s broken head, it is blurted out by 
a Nationalist sheet that ‘the young man,’ as Mr. O’Connor 
describes him, twisted the wrist of one policeman, and 
made another ‘ feel the force of his left’ on the jaw. The 
‘murderous blow’—(Mr. Morley’s English deserts him 
with his impartiality)—which shivered into tatters, or 
something of the sort, the lip of Mr. Keating, turns out to 
have been nothing too much for sticking-plaster. Mr. 
Morley deduces from all these things that the present 
Government will shortly be put to an end. But their 
true teaching is rather that when two of a side propose to 
speak at different places of one and the same event it were 
better to agree upon their plot and arrange their facts 
beforehand, so that the several versions might tally. Much 
of the moral of Mr. Morley’s speech is, that it is impos- 
sible for a person of sober cast to inhabit with a party 
rooted and grounded in mendacity and frenzy without 
partaking of the general intoxication. 





Mr. Ceci. Ruopes, the Premier of Cape Colony, is dis- 
posed to compound for his sin of subsidising Parnellism in 
England by preaching Unionism in South Afriea. He said 
some notable things the other day at a banquet in his 
honour at Kimberley. He looks forward to seeing during 
his life-time a United South Africa extending from Table 
Mountain to the Zambesi and from Walfisch Bay to Dela- 
goa Bay. About the ‘flag’ Mr. Rhodes is not very 
much concerned ; it can wait, and meanwhile there is the 
British flag to go on with. He is more concerned about 
commercial and fiscal questions, and he wants to see a 
general Customs Union of South African States and a 
complete system of railway communication. But certain 
political impediments are in the way of his railway plans. 
The Boers are not satisfied with the Swaziland Conven- 
tion; neither are we. Mr. Rhodes tells them plainly 
enough that ‘if fair privileges were granted to every 
citizen of the Transvaal’ the ruling authorities there 
would have no reason to be displeased with the terms on 
which they would be allowed to ‘ fulfil their aspirations’ 
in Swaziland. But fair privileges to every citizen means 
the shifting within a few years of power at Pretoria into 
British hands ; and this no Boer can endure. Mr. Rhodes 
remarked that, on the very day he spoke at Kimberley, he 
had received from the Paramount Chief of the Barotsi a 
cession of 225,000 square miles of territory on behalf of 
the Chartered Company. The Barotsi country lies on the 
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north side of the Zambesi between the Victoria and the 
Gonye Falls. It has been exploited by British traders anq 
hunters, and partly Christianised by French Protestant 
missionaries. They do not represent it to be as large as 
France; but Mr. Rhodes knows better than the map- 
makers. 





‘Nor guilty ; but we won’t do it again, is the plea 
put forward by Germany in answer to the charge of 
having sought through her officials to patronise and 
turn to profit the slave-trade in East Africa. What be- 
tween red-tapeism, ignorance, and an over-vaulting ambi- 
tion, the affairs of the German Protectorate have got sadly 
out of hand; measures will be taken to reorganise the 
thing completely—these measures to include important 
changes in the personnel. As a preliminary, Baron von 
Soden, Governor of the German Cameroons, has been sent 
to Bagamoyo to ‘ collect information and report.’ While 
on one hand this is read as meaning a virtual cashiering 
of Wissmann and a reversal of his policy, it is repre- 
sented on the other that Wissmann is so disgusted with 
red-tape and the obstinacy of his superiors that himself 
has resolved to return to Africa no more. 

SEVERAL new projects of international arbitration are 
mooted this week. According to one story, the Pope has 
made offer to mediate between France and Britain for the 
settlement of their conflicting claims in Newfoundland, 
on the application of Monsignor Howley, Prefect-Apo- 
stolic of the French Shore. His Holiness is also ex- 
pected in some circles to have the task assigned to him 
of arbitrating between Germany and Portugal in Africa. 
The stories emanate from ‘ecclesiastical sources’: also 
the wish that the Pope should be presented to the eyes 
of the world as the peacemaker of the nations may well 
have been father to the thought. The Behring Sea Arbi- 
tration project seems to make but slow progress. A United 
States cruiser has been sent to Alaska, but with orders not 
to interfere with the British sealers unless they trespass 
in territorial waters. For the moment there is little 
prospect of collision—little of agreement. 

Soctat questions have, of course, been much to the fore 
at the Church Congress, and especially has the Labour 
question. The ‘Church’s attitude towards strikes and 
wages’ was discussed on Tuesday with great vigour. 
Prebendary Harry Jones in his opening paper held a 
very even balance, and put the matter very succinctly 
when he said that ‘to the Christian the dispute is not 
between capital and labour, but between right and wrong’ ; 
and he deprecated the activity of clerical go-betweens. 
The success of the sitting, however, was the paper of 
Mr. David Dale, who has had to do with labour dis- 
putes in Durham and the North Riding for twenty-five 
years. He is an Old Unionist, and he likes not the 
methods and temper of the New. He finds that the 
new generation of workmen ‘shows evidence of a dis- 
position to repudiate engagements, to resist the authority 
of the Union Council, to question the genuineness and 
good faith of prices ascertained by independent accoun- 
tants, and generally to show itself impatient, unreason- 
able, and distrustful.’ For the Church’s benefit he pointed 
out that there is a notable tendency to pass from ‘the 
former assumption that the employer must be right to the 
assumption that the employer must be wrong.’ 

Lazour troubles still abound at home. The London 
postmen promise to renew their agitation; the sandwichmen 
have brought their grievances from the East-end to the 
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West ; and Mr. John Burns is actively pursuing his voca- 
tion among the railway men at Swindon, the depdt-in-chief 
of the Great Western Railway. It is difficult for outsiders 
to understand the shipbuilding dispute on the Tyne. The 
men had some grievance with their employers about the 
distribution of shipwright and joiner work. The matter 
was referred to Mr. Burt for arbitration, both sides 
agreeing to abide by his decision. His decision was not 
hailed with enthusiasm: the employers and the ship- 
wrights declared themselves ready to abide by it, but the 
joiners would have none of it. The employers have 
suggested a way out of the difficulty which seems (so 
far as we can judge) a fair and reasonable way: that 
the shipwrights admit the shipjoiners into their society ; 
which would appear to be no more than a suggestion that 
solicitors should absorb attorneys. 





Ar the First Annual Congress of the Dock, Wharf, 
Riverside and General Labourers’ Union the most notable 
matter has been the speech of the president, Mr. Tom 
Mann. He dwelt on the benefits to the men of last 
year’s dock strike. It had brought, he said, an advance of 
wages, ‘ averaging seven shillings a week to fifty per cent. 
of the members of the union, and three shillings and six- 
pence a week to the remainder’ ; and it had abolished the 
middleman, ‘the sweater,’ ‘the nigger-driver.. He pro- 
fessed to be glad that the shipowners and other employers 
are combining, and was careful not to boast (as Mr. Burns 
has boasted) that the dockers would defy them ‘to the 
bitter end’ ; on the contrary, he pointed out the need for 
closer discipline and ‘ more careful tactics.’ For a wonder 
he read his disciples a lesson on the necessity of rendering 
‘fair work for a fair wage.’ But perhaps the most in- 
teresting point of his speech was his statement that the 
Congress would discuss a matter recently mooted—‘ the 
possibility of taking over the dock work of London on a 
co-operative basis’: the union, that is, bargaining directly 
with employers to do certain work, and dividing the pro- 
ceeds among its members. That and other points raised 
for discussion are of a frankly socialistic character. 

Tue Australian strike is in no better way than it was 
a fortnight ago. The proposal for a conference between 
representatives of employers and men has long hung in a 
condition of possibility. The men in the interval sug- 
gested the arbitration of three, two of whom (a Cardinal 
and a Chief Justice) are notoriously partial to the claims 
of the men: and the Sydney employers declined to enter 
into conference till they saw how the proposals of their 
fellows of Melbourne were received. Now it is announced 
that the Melbourne Trades’ Council have replied to the 
offer of the Employers’ Union: it will discuss ‘general 
principles’ with the Employers’ Union, but it will not 
enter a conference under ‘hampering conditions.’ And 
at the same time the Chief Justice who was suggested as 
an arbitrator shows his bias by sending £50 to the strike 
fund, and promising £10 a week until the employers 
consent to confer—the chief preliminary condition, be 
it remembered, that the employers insist on being still 
that non-unionists have a right to be free to work. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the London 
New Unionists are trying hard—with little success—to 
get substantial sympathy for the Australians. They get 
resolutions voted by the yard, but very little money. 
Even the docker, who benefited so much last year by 
Australian generosity, revolts against the levy. 





Tue Birchall trial has ended in the conviction of the 
prisoner, who appears to be a scoundrel of the first 
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water. After a career in which he maintained himself 
by varied forms of swindling, he put the corner-stone 
on his crimes by a murder diabolically conceived and 
executed with hideous and careful cruelty. The letter to 
Benwell’s father and the unpleasant suggestiveness of 
the defence merely added artistic finish to a complete 
drama of devilry. It is impossible that it should not 
move to serious reflection. It has been stated with 
apparent truth that Canada swarms with men of the 
Birchall stamp; and it behoves parents who send out 
their sons into colonial life to see that they shall not go 
altogether unbefriended. The imbecility of people who 
provide mere striplings with capital and send them to 
fight their way alone invites such fraud as Birchall lived 
by, although not such a fate as Benwell suffered. The 
press has teemed with unpleasant detail, and the beha- 
viour of the public generally appears to have been most 
reprehensible. That a judge must fight his way in and 
out of court is merely scandalous; the licence which has 
allowed reporters to thrust themselves into the detective’s 
province is still worse. The case shows that although 
the administration of justice in Canada is not purely 
farcical, as in the United States, it lacks the decency 
which comes of long tradition. 





TueE Scottish Football Association has at last awakened 
to the necessity of doing something. The St. Bernard’s 
Club, under sentence of suspension for professionalism, had 
the impudence to defy its judges. It changed its name 
and attempted to carry out its list of fixtures. There was 
excuse for the club which played ‘a friendly game ’—so 
the ordinary match is distinguished from the cup match— 
with the ‘Edinburgh Saints’; but Renton, one of the most 
powerful clubs of the League—a body whose existence 
menaces the continuance of football as a sport—met it 
with a knowledge of the probable consequences. Both 
were promptly and properly expelled from the Association, 
and the players in the forbidden game were suspended till 
the end of the present season. Had the St. Bernard’s 
men been expelled individually they would only have had 
their due. The silly seribblers who warn the Association 
that it is ‘committing virtual suicide’ by its ‘ obstinate 
attitude, and threaten it with the wrath of the League, 
speak without book, for the League has ranged itself 
with the other body, in the most commendable fashion, by 
ordering Renton not to play its proposed match with the 
‘Hearts.’ And so, for the present, the matter rests. We 
trust that ‘the obstinate attitude’ of the Association will 
convince clubs that professionalism is not to be. Now or 
never is the time to overcome the danger to football in- 
volved in the paying of Yahoos to entice ‘a big gate.’ 
The next step is to rid the game of the accursed thing 
by routing the Yahoo utterly. To this end the abolition of 
‘trophies’ is absolutely necessary, and the Association has 
but to go in and win. 





ALPHonsE Karr was the last, or almost the last, of the 
men of 1830. He was born in 1808, with Théophile 
Gautier, and in his time he was as ‘ romantique ’ as the 
best. But he was rather a wit than a poseur—rather 
Dumas than Hugo: he wrote novels which are still good 
reading, but his true vocation was that form of talk which 
is called journalism. Witness les Guépes and Autour de 
mon Jardin, which in their several way are even yet as 
good as one wants to read. He wrote excellent French, 
and two (at least) of his sayings have passed into uni- 
versal currency ; for he had the genius of common sense, 
and he had the faculty of style ; and he will be remem- 
bered as a maker of proverbs. 
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HOME TRUTHS. 


HERE cannot be much doubt now that the next 
Session of this Parliament—which to all intents 
and purposes is likely to be its last—will be more 
furiously Irish than any of its predecessors. There 
will be the Tipperary trial and ‘the batoning of the 
people ’ before the Court-House to begin with ; and a 
lively beginning it will probably make. The potato- 
blight, which is quite destructive enough to impoverish 
a considerable portion of the country, is as a godsend 
to the agitators, opening up fresh opportunities of cam- 
paigning, and supplying the most useful matter con- 
ceivable for question, innuendo, and invective in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Dillon already proposes to 
found a new bill on this calamity, and arguments will 
be drawn from it to alter, extend, or at anyrate to worry, 
whatever legislation the Government itself may pre- 
pare. One great scheme of legislation for Ireland has 
already been decided on—Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase 
Bill ; and if it be not accompanied by another, if the 
Government does not introduce in the same session that 
Local Government Bill which Mr. Chamberlain says is 
its necessary complement, we shall probably see a vast 
deal of commotion on the Opposition benches and 
something like rebellion amongst Liberal Unionists. 

What course the Government may steer amidst these 
stormy confusions gives many a Conservative much 
anxiety, not to speak of the large number of men whio, 
without professing allegiance to any party, are troubled 
by the advance of disorder on every side. But one 
thing appears evident enough: the Government be- 
lieves itself to be very much at the mercy of its Liberal 
allies, and its Liberal allies are weakening more and 
more every week. Many of their rank and file have 
dropped away altogether; observing which, the Govern- 
ment may see an additional reason for keeping well 
with the rest. Their leaders and spokesmen cannot 
drop silently away if they would. But what they can 
do is to press upon the Government with which they 
are identified a policy of concession to the Democratic 
Idea and of compromise with the Parnellite demand ; 
and it looks as if that were to be done pretty vigorously 
in the stress of the conflict of next month. 

An illustration of what we mean is to be found in 
last week’s Spectator ; a print which for a long time 
was the prime representative of emotional Gladstonism, 
and may now be taken to represent the emotional 
Liberal Unionist of ‘culture. Encouraged, perhaps, 
by Mr. Balfour's bill, this journal is now calling upon 
‘every Unionist in England’ to believe that there will 
be no rest for us till something like Mr. Gladstone’s 
own purchase scheme is adopted. It is of no use. If 
we want peace we must pay for it; and thus the argu- 
ment runs. If we did not know it sufficiently well be- 
fore, it has now become clear through Mr. Dillon’s later 
speeches that ‘hatred of the existing tenure of land 
has risen in Ireland to a positive mania: it is an over- 
whelming passion which sweeps away the reasoning 
power and leaves the mental eyes blinded. The culti- 
vators are tenants ; therefore, in Ireland, morality does 
not bind and arguments are not heard. ‘To be rid of 
his rent obligation ‘is the Irish peasant’s supreme 
object ; the one moving spring of his politics, and the 
man who promises to rid him of it is for the time his 
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accepted leader.” And then the respectable Spectator 
goes on to say, ‘It is this truth which we want 
Unionists to perceive as hitherto they have not per- 
ceived it, for then they will urge on Purchase Bills 
with an energy which as yet they have not displayed. 
Nothing will do but to give the Irish tenant what ‘he 
has not and never will have the means of buying in the 
open market.’ ‘The leaders of both parties see that 
quite clearly, it seems. It is the rank and file of the 
Unionist party who fail to understand that, ‘ granted 
that the hatred of paying rent is criminal, still our 
business is to root out causes of crime’ by making 
crime pay. 





Evidently, here is one Liberal Unionist authority not 
all content with a plan of land purchase limited to the 
expenditure of thirty-three millions. After all, land 
purchase for Irish tenants must be on the Gladstonian 
scale if any good is to be done that way ; and yet it 
was resentment at that proposal of his, far more than any- 
thing else, that drove The Spectator’s prophet of old into 
the wilderness. But now let us look a little more closely 
at this argument; which is sure to be heard from that 
side in politics pretty often as the general election 
draws on, and which, indeed, must have something to 
do with Mr. Balfour's own bill. In the first place, 
what new thing has Mr. Dillon said to acquaint us 
with the full extent of a certain mania? He has told 
the Irish peasantry that the main object of the Govern- 
ment ina time of scarcity is to collect the landlord's 
rents; and he has counselled them to ‘keep back the 
rent till their children are fed.” And since the peasantry 
hear Mr. Dillon with delight, Unionists ought ‘ to _per- 
ceive as they have never perceived before’ that Irish 
hatred of paying rent is invincible! In point of fact 
every Unionist knew this perfectly well years ago ; the 
lesson being illustrated not alone by a few words 
from Mr. Dillon, but day by day by the foulest rob- 
bery, outrage, and murder. The only question at 
present is, how many Unionists propose, in view of 
the proverbial mischances of a general election, to 
yield to this hatred as a matter of expediency ? What 
it is is perfectly well known. Hatred of ‘ the existing 
tenure of land” is a roundabout description for hatred 
of paying rent for the use of land that belongs to some- 
body else. When The Spectator talks of its having 
risen to a mania, what is meant is that it is banded in 
a conspiracy. It is no more a mania than it was when 
some Irishman, more clever than O’Connell, hit upon 
the magnificent idea of associating the expulsion of the 
Saxon with the evictionof the landlord. We were all clear 
about that not only at the comparatively distant period 
when Mr. Gladstone described the mania as ‘ rapine ’ and 
its panders as bent upon rebellion, but at the time of 
‘the great divide *in 1886. Nothing has changed, except 
that while the conspiracy still goes on (taking a fresh 
start after a very manifest decline from the failure of 
the potato crop) we are fast approaching a general 
election in which the chances of the Gladstonians seem 
better than was expected. But that is no reason for 
elevating a conspiracy of ‘rapine’ into the sublimity of 
mania, or, having done so falsely, for allowing it to suc- 
ceed while it is still declared to be criminal. If, as the 
Liberal Unionist Spectator says, the Tory leaders are 
agreed with the Gladstonians that the mania should be 
satisfied, we shall want better reasons for that change 
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of view than a possible ejection from office. Perhaps, 
however, there is some mistake on this point. That 
the Unionist rank-and-file, certainly that the Con- 
servative rank-and-file, ‘are not convinced’ yet is 
quite unquestionable. Unofficial Conservatives _ re- 
main of opinion that the dislike of Irish farmers to 
the paying of rent is no sufficient reason for supplying 
them with freehold farms at the risk of the British 
Treasury ; and that their claims to such extraordinary 
usage are not incr eased when these same farmers take 
to robbery, outrage, and treason in order to illustrate 
the violence of their pecuniary ‘mania.’ To be rid of 
his obligation to pay rent for the land he tills may be 
to the Irish farmer, as The Spectator says, ‘ the one 
moving spring of his politics, and the man who pro- 
mises him to rid him of it is for the time his accepted 
leader.” But whatever may be the view of our Liberal 
Unionist friend (or even of our own chiefs, if they 
come into question), the rank-and-file Conservative de- 
clines his comradeship at the price. It would be a 
little too shameless, as well as grossly weak and unwise, 
to traffic in that way ; especially as there is absolutely 
no authority whatever for believing that treasonable 
disturbance would cease in Ireland if the landlord were 
shaken off and the ‘garrison’ expelled. ‘That is not the 
belief of the treason-mongers at any rate. 





BARNUM SYLVA AND CO. 


TPVHERE are three things at which the world smiles— 

yea, four at which it laughs consumedly : at the 
sovereign of a petty and precarious State, and at the 
woman that is learned and that scribbleth, and at a 
provincial mutual admiration society, and at the fame 
which cometh of advertisement. It is perhaps in no 
degree the fault, but it is entirely the misfortune, of 
the gifted and charming Queen of Roumania to have 
contrived to example all four varieties of ridiculousness 
during her visit to these sounding shores. To begin 
with, her advent was preceded and accompanied by as 
complete and comprehensive a journalistic ‘boom’ as 
ever heralded an American pugilist or the magic of a 
new soap. Nothing was wanting: nothing except the 
posters. ‘There were translations (tolerable) of the 
Queen's prose, and an English ‘ oversetting’ (entirely 
a life not 
innocent of ‘specimen poems.’ The New Journalism 





intolerable) of a rapturous German life 


teemed with details concerning Carmen Sylva’s home : 
where she lived, how her rooms were furnished, what 
were the duties of her companion, where, how long, and 
what she wrote; in brief, they cried out with a loud 
voice for the space of several weeks, ‘Great is Diana 
of the Roumanians!* She was the latest and only 
genuine ‘Tenth Muse (made in Germany), all others 
being counterfeits ; she could read and write and speak 
in every language de omni re scibili et quibusdam aliis ; 
and when at last the crowned Sappho—no ! Sappho was 
not strictly respectable: let us say the royal Hemans 
or the diademed L. E. L., who also were Tenth Muses 
in their time—did actually arrive, the chorus rose and 
swelled, and swelled and rose, till one thought of 
William Thomas Stead and the brave days of the 
Minotaur. And, even as the brav’ Général went down 
from Paris to London and fell among New Radicals, 
who left him wholly dead so far as English society was 
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concerned, so the incautious ‘ poetess’ was manacled 
by the gallant little Welshers of the National Party 
and carried off, a willing or an unconscious victim, to 
the solemn humbug of the Eisteddfod: to recite and 
be recited to ; to be made a bard and decked out with 
bardic insignia ; to receive addresses breathing the subtle 
flattery of a deputation to Hawarden ; to be the central 
figure of the most successful thing in opéra bouffe ever 
enacted off the stage. 

It is indeed a sweet and lovely thing to see how 
dearly, for all his democracy, your yearnest Radical, 
your austere Home Ruler, loves a sovereign. They err 
who charge the Gladstonian with lack of loyalty, with 
lack of a foreign policy. He has far more of both 
than your narrow-minded Tory ; for while he is loyal 
to his Queen and his country only, the true Radical is 
devoted to every other prince and to every other coun- 
try in the world—except his own. Let a native poet, 
greatly daring, venture to check the Czar, and Irish 
chivalry leaps to defend its chosen chief. Let a foreign 
queen come shining forth among the bards of Wales, 
and they will fling themselves at her feet with the wild 
joy they take in driving away their own peculiar princes : 
yea, even the bitter zeal of them that riot against 
tithes, and assail all royalties and rents, and generally 
do vindicate their claim to be descended from the Taffy 
of legend and of song. 

Yet perhaps these indiscreet admirers of her Rou- 
manian Majesty, who have ‘ boomed” her in the papers 
and beplastered her with ‘personal’ paragraphs, and 
brought her into some rather curious and inexplicable 
galleys(and smaller craft), are wiser than they seem. In 
truth, they have but brought the royal ‘ poetess’ as 
far as in them lay into line with the general fashion ; 
for are we not fast becoming showmen all? To have a 
talent or a weakness or a monstrosity is to have war- 
rant for setting up in business as one’s own exhibitor; 
even as to have none of these is to be qualified by Nature 
to play the showman to them more fortunate. Great is 
Barnum, and he prevails. Persons of aristocratic and 
reserved temper, like Mr. Parnell, may deride, or openly 
or in secret ; but the great heart of the multitude goes 
with the showman—‘In the peep-show, in the circus, 
in the arts that take mankind.” Who, in effect, are 
the darlings of the crowd? Has it not (first and fore- 
most of all) the Right Hon. W. E. Barnum, M.P., 
the Grand Old Showman, abandoning his Penates to 
the excursionist and the journalist? plastering his 
articles (as they were posters) over all the magazines 
and reviews ? out-Barnumising Barnum by that Selling 
of the Chips for Charity? Has it not its William 
O’Barnum of the Sandwiches, the gifted patriot, rant- 
ing and foaming coram populo, thrilling the obscure 
silence of his various gaols with cries to Heaven and 
his Breeches ? And that good man Barnum, who pro- 
mised an authentic case of crime of the right inde- 
cency, and when none was forthcoming was Dragon 
and St. George in one? The maiden must be devoured: 
ay, must and should, though himself should do it. And 
they tell of him in Holloway even to this day. 

In truth the downward road is paved with Bar- 
nums. Have we not Cardinal Barnum, grinding the 
axe of every faddist and firebrand who will grind his 
axe d lui? lending out his sanctity (as Mudie lends 
books) to Tom Barnum and John Barnum and all the 
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tribe of professional anarchs that would butcher our 
trade to make an Eight Hours Day? Are not our 
Commons aweary of the crazy vanity of Mr. Cunning- 
ham Barnum, M.P., and the boorish boredom of Mr. 
Barnumbeare, M.P., and the long-winded self-approval 
of Sir George Campbarnum, M.P., and the comic posters 
of Sir Wilfrid Barnumson, M.P.? Have we not with 
us the great general who was once Sir Barnum Wol- 
seley, and the great explorer Mr. H. M. Barnum, and 
the great painter Sir Barnum Everett (whose work is 
on all the hoardings), and the great poet Mr. Lewis 
Barnumorris, author of A Hades of an Epic, and the 
great novelist, author of The Mystery of a Barnum 
Cab? Are we not threatened with a return of the 
great actress, Miss Mary Barnumson, the virginal, the 
beautiful, the well-placarded expert in soaps? Abroad, 
too, Barnum: little but Barnum. Kaiser Barnhelm um. 
tours the provinces of the world, and performs before 
all the other crowned heads of Europe; General Bar- 
numanger regretfully retires from his bankrupt and 
discredited booth ; Sarah Barnum—the original, the 
divine—approves herself an artist by playing openly 
with balloons, and coffins, and horse-whips, and poets, 
and phthisis, and live snakes; President Barnot pub- 
licly salutes Republican mothers and as publicly de- 
clines to slit the weasand of Republican monsters. Nay, 
does not Marie Barnumtseff, by way of making herself 
a peep-show for posterity, deliberately construct a 
Morgue (or Diary) where her poor dead charms may 
remain exposed to the gaze of the curious of all time ? 
But yesterday, the Liberals of Barnumzona got up a 
sawdust revolution, with supers at six francs a head. 
Truly, all the world is no longer a stage but a circus 
and a show; and wherefore should a ‘ poetic’ Queen 
not stoop to the prevailing humour ? 








A NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
[’ is difficult, perhaps impossible, to estimate what 


may be the future value of contemporary events. 
Englishmen in Henry the Eighth’s time could not have 
guessed that that monarch’s rupture with the Pope was 
as the letting-out of the waters, and that the Christian 
Church in Britain would thereafter for several centuries 
be split up into innumerable hole-and-corner sects and 
peddling schisms; and Jenny Geddes, when she threw 
her ‘ cutty stool’ at the head of the prelatical divine, 
could have had no notion that her riotous action would 
be quoted for generations as the significant turning- 
point in the history of prelacy in Scotland. The 
chronicle of this week records two events which writers 
a hundred years hence may note as marking another 
turning-point. On Monday the Bishop of Lichfield 
entertained a hundred and fifty Nonconformist ministers 
of his diocese: he gave them luncheon in his palace, 
and then he took them to service in his cathedral. On 
Tuesday the Church Congress at Hull was occupied 
for an hour in receiving friendly and congratulatory 
addresses from the Wesleyans (who do not like to be 
called Dissenters: their proper style and title still is 
‘The Wesleyan Society of the Church of England’) 
and from the Nonconformists. It is possible that we 
may either under-estimate or over-estimate the signi- 
ficance of these incidents. They are of a kind that 
has happened before, though their occasion and their 
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temper give them an unusual emphasis. Yet thought. 
ful observers cannot but perceive that the tide of sec. 
tarianism has long since turned. The flood of religious 
interest and activity has begun to ebb from the creeks 
and puddles of sects and schism, and the force of the 
ebb has grown year by year, till now we are drawn to 
face the possibility of a reunited Universal Christian 
Church. The majority of the laity have long been 
weary of State interference and Church government— 
of insistence upon the vital difference between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee—and now the clergy themselves, 
and especially the leaders of the clergy, are beginning 
to show that they are weary of them also. That may 
not be so true in Scotland as it is in England, but even 
there it is true to a very great extent. 

The most notable demand, however, for a reunited 
Catholic Church comes from America. Bishop Potter 
and Professor Shields presented in the last number of 
The Century a plea for this consummation which is 
remarkable for thoroughness and comprehensiveness, 
‘ The exigency of the Churches, they declare, ‘ demands 
that the invisible unity of the denominations must be- 
come visible, potent, and aggressive.’ As teacher, con- 
servator, and regenerator of society, the Christian 
Church—that is to say, its denominations—can be of 
little avail with its present sporadic, dislocated, un- 
systematised activity: to be properly and economically 
effective for other ends than the mere esthetic or 
religious satisfaction of its members it must have ‘an 
organic unity, a ‘concentrated leadership. And the 
Bishop and the Professor declare that such unity is 
‘becoming intelligible and practicable in American 
society. . . . The long-lost ideal of one Catholic Church 
is seizing the popular mind like a passion and melting 
away all prejudice before it. That may be put with 
American warmth of exaggeration, but, however we 
may discount it, it is a very significant utterance. 

What likelihood there is of a speedy fulfilment of 
this ideal it would be idle to speculate ; but ideals of 
that kind have a way of fulfilling themselves in unex- 
pected fashion, and (as we have pointed out) the set of 
religious feeling and opinion is distinctly in its favour. 
It is more to the purpose, however, to inquire what 
would be the advantages of such a Catholic Church. 
They would be great—far more than the simple 
pleasure of seeing ‘ brethren dwell together in unity. 
It is the merest commonplace now to say that we live 
in the midst of social unrest and turbulence. There 
has been a general loosening of the bonds of law and 





order, a general unsettlement of authority. Thrones 
are shaken or overthrown, aristocracies are supine or 
powerless, plutocracies (but mean makeshifts at the best) 
are threatened and are passing away, and democracies, 
worse than all, are rearing their heads of ignorance and 
anarchy. <A restoration must somehow be made not of 
principalities and powers but of the first principles of 
authority and order; and to accomplish that no more 
effective nor unprejudiced agent could be found or 
instituted than a coherent and homogeneous Church 
touching all the peoples and tongues of Christendom, 
and all classes of those peoples—a Church with a cen- 
tral seat of authority and administration, with the 
repute of historical continuity and the force of the 
unseen behind it. Such an illustrious and universal 
agent would teach anew the much-needed lessons of 
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justice, order, and obedience ; but could it compel them 
to be carried into effect ? ‘There comes the one serious 
doubt in the pleasing prospect. If the Church were 
not backed by physical force, are its religious and super- 
natural credentials likely to be such as would prevail 
with the New Democracies ? 





A TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY. 


HE President has signed the MacKinley Bill, so 
that that measure is at last the law of the land. 
It was kicked about the House of Representatives for 
two months, it was shaken up by several committees, 
it was overhauled by the Senate, it was finally revised 
by a composite Reference Committee, and the more it 
was chopped and changed the more mischievous it 
became. Its effect is already notorious. It has dis- 
covered to a hurt and angry world abroad, as under a 
fierce and pitiless illumination, some of the most de- 
graded aspects of American politics, the most nefarious 
influences of American life ; while at home it has vastly 
discontented the people and strengthened the carrion 
crowd of politicians which infests American Legisla- 
tures and waxes fat on the garbage of the American 
State. The manner of its introduction and its passing 
is a reproach upon civilisation. MacKinley, whose name 
it bears, is simply the tool of certain political ‘bosses,’ in 
their turn the hired servants of the gang of scoundrels 
who invested money in Harrison’s election, and for whose 
profit the measure itself was invented. ‘The manager of 
the whole business was Senator Matt Quay, the ‘ head 
boss’ of the Republican party, publicly charged of late 
with the embezzlement of 200,000 dollars from the 
State of Pennsylvania when Secretary to the Treasury, 
and with spending the money in gambling. ‘The man 
has not dared to face the charge ; but he is still an 
ornament of the American Senate, and a fit person to 
make laws for the American people. 

At Dundee, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, assuming (and 
with a certain show of reason) that he was addressing 
an audience of ignorant blockheads, boasted that it was 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to get into Congress, and liedShard 
to prove that the business of the country was well and 
cheaply done. He knew—none better—that the Senate 
is a house of millionaires : that, in fact, it is composed of 
such as are rich enough to buy up a Legislature when 
they are seeking election, with an admixture of needy 
politicians whose seats are bought for them, and who 
enter the assembly as the agents of the capitalists to 
whom they are thus obliged. Of course its principal 
function is to engage in legislating in its own interests. 
The Silver Bill, for instance, was the work of the ‘ Silver 
Kings’; and in the same way this readjustment of the 
tariff has been schemed and accomplished in the interest 
of—not the American people but—a number of noto- 
rious ‘ rings.” 

Speaking generally, the aim of the MacKinley Bill 
is the restriction of importation by raising the duties 
on imported goods; but everything was subordinated 
to party considerations, and a definite and logical basis 
was not to be had. Its operation can only be described 
as suicidal. The case of the Dominion farmers is in 
point. The agricultural industry in Canada is develop- 
ing largely and steadily ; in the interest of agricultural 
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America, therefore, agricultural produce from Canada 
is heavily taxed ; hitherto Canada has exported most 
of her agricultural produce to her next-door neigh- 
bour in exchange for manufactured articles ; and the 
immediate result of the MacKinley readjustment will be 
a very large decrease in her trade with her next-door 
neighbour and a proportionate increase in her trade with 
Britain. Again, the conciliation of a gang of wire-pullers 
by the Protectionists has bred division among the Pro- 
hibitionists themselves. Mr. Blaine, for instance, was 
astute enough to perceive that the shamelessness of these 
manipulations of the Tariff was making him and his 
unpopular ; he came down from his Protectionist high 
horse and talked of Reciprocity ; and the next thing 
was that Mr. Speaker Reed was elected on an anti-reci- 
procity ‘ ticket’ in his own particular state of Maine ; 
so that he has thus been the means of giving Reed a 
chance of election to the White House—that centre of 
pure and thrifty government for which his pure and 
thrifty soul has sighed so long. 

The main features of this very scandalous expression 
of Triumphant Democracy are the treatment of sugar 
and the erection of the headship of a ‘ republic’ into 
a practical autocracy. The duty on raw sugar is 
repealed, and a bounty is granted to manufacturers : 
all which is done in the interest of the enormous mono- 
poly known as the Sugar Trust—the ‘ring, in fact, 
which fixes the price of sugar all over the United States. 
The free admission of the raw material is plainly to 
its profit; so is the bounty; so is the heavy duty—(in- 
creased by the Senate)—on the manufactured article. 
The Senate was careful not to interfere with the projects 
of the gang of millionaires who ‘ run’ this Trust ; and its 
surrender comes with all the greater opportunity as 
the Trust has been menaced of late by a series of law- 
suits, the work of the State Attorney of New York. As 
for the clause providing for the free admission of beer, 
molasses, and other articles already on the free list, 
it enacts that ‘whenever and so often as the President 
shall be satisfied that the Government of any country 
exporting’ these articles ‘imposes duties or exactions ” 
upon American produce which he ‘may deem to be 
reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he will sus- 
pend the law, and impose such duties in retaliation 
as he may think fit. ‘This means that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is henceforth a commercial 
dictator and a maker of laws, and that—without any 
mandate from the people, without any consultation 
with Congress, without any taking of the opinion of 
his Ministers—he is empowered to levy taxes when- 
ever occasion—which is, being interpreted, the oppor- 
tunity of a ‘ring’ or the necessity of a ‘ trust ’—shall 
serve. Boston Harbour stands where Boston Har- 
bour stood; but the men that filled it with taxed 
tea have passed so utterly away that the last word of 
their progeny is this precious MacKinley Bill, which 
makes a swindler’s paradise of the community they 
founded, and converts the successor of George Wash- 
ington into the ‘ boss” of a commercial ‘ ring.’ 





DR. PANGLOSS, F.S.Sc.L.A. 


HE correspondents of The Standard have been 
rather lively of late. Somebody ‘wanted to 
know’ about the Society of Science, Letters, and Art 
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of London, and by way of information several people 
were quite rude to the said Society of Science, Letters, 
and Art. According to the Secretary of the Society 
of Arts, it has been accused again and again of sell- 
ing degrees and of granting fellowships simply on pay- 
ment. ‘No research seems to have been promoted by 
it, no subject investigated, no contribution made to 
science, literature, and art through its agency.” The 
editor of the Journal of Education is as unceremonious. 
He exposed the Society in his journal three years ago, 
and his challenge has never been taken up. To these 
innuendoes the President of the much-assailed Society 
replies by charging the Secretary of the rival show with 
working for a weekly or quarterly wage; while as for the 
editor, he is a disappointed would-be F.S.Sc.L.A. who 
sent his guineas in advance and failed to get elected. 
This the incriminated editor declares to be a pure in- 
vention, and he hints that if he were a French jour- 
nalist dreadful things would happen to his adversary. 
As he writes from Fleet Street, his remark seems im- 
pertinent to the dispute. 

The imputation that the S.Sc.L.A. sells its fellow- 
ships is warmly resented by its President. What really 
happens, according to various correspondents, is that 
you—a plain man, and unaware that you are distin- 
guished in science, literature, or art—receive a circular 
informing you that your calling and election are sure— 
only please do not forget the fees! You are a little 
astonished, you are rather flattered, and you pay up. 
Do you happen to be ignorant of the Latin tongue ? 
A slip of paper accompanying your gorgeous diploma 
contains an English rendering of the same; so there 
is no fear of your making an ass of yourself before 
the girls. If the thing is to be done in style, a 
hood, very like that of an Oxford M.A., can ‘be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, and a gold badge, price 
£4, 5s., is ‘to be ordered from the Secretary’; so that 
when you take round the plate at church you will be 
medalled like a Smithfield prize-winner and hooded 
for all the world like the parson. One lucky youth, 
who only obtained a modest fourth at his univer- 
sity, has been elected gratis to an honorary fellow- 
ship, so that the ‘ tip’ is evidently to besiege that class 
of dignity. 
the supply of honorary fellowships should give out, 


And even if there be a mighty rush and 


the right to sign yourself F.S.Sc.L.A. all at once is 
surely worth double the five guineas for which it is 
bestowed under Act of Parliament. 

Our modern Panglosses have hitherto been sadly in 
want of some such decoration. F.S.Sc., though rather 
like the A.S.S. which that great man enjoyed, is really 
a far superior kind of label. No longer need the aspirant 
to a chunk of the alphabet have recourse to subterfuges 
like that of the man who wrote A.B. after his name on 
the strength of being an ex-member of St. Aidan’s, Bir- 
kenhead. There need be no successors to the Irish 
literate who, taking advantage of a mistake on the 
part of his ecclesiastical superior, signed himself ‘ B.A. 
by the Bishop of Killaloe” unto his death. We can 
all be F.S.Sc.L.A.’s now, if we are elected. The only 
known disqualification is the editorship of The Journal 
of Education. Also, it should be understood that, come 
weal, come woe, and wherever you go, you pay your fees 
and wear your hood solely and simply to flatter the eye 
of your wealthy aunt. 
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WHY NOT? 

‘TN the first round, deposed Inspector Chisholm, ‘ the 

men did not simply box scientifically, but hit 
with all their power with the evident intention of hit. 
ting each other. There in a nutshell is the merry 
little mill fought last week on the premises of the 
Ormonde Club. The fact is, it was catch who can at 
a thousand pounds ; both boxers wanted that thousand 
pounds ; both are big men; and it was the policy of 
To 


get on’ often is a way of 


each to try and knock the other out of time. 
‘get on’ hard and to $ 
‘scientific’ boxing like another; and Slavin, to do 
him justice, appears to have practised it with singular 
energy and spirit. The big American—he is full two 
inches taller than the Australian, himself a man of six 
feet one and upwards—would no doubt have liked to 
practise it too; for, to begin with, he seems to have 
forced the fighting, and at the end of the first round, 
which lasted three minutes, as much as three to one 
was laid on him, so there can be no doubt that to the 
vision of his excited backers and friends he looked ‘ all 
over a winner. But he would appear to have what is 
At all events 


he went on to fight as one that has met his match and 


technically called a soft spot in him. 


more ; and for the next two minutes there was a lot of 
‘mad pursuit’ and ‘ struggle to escape, until at last he 
was fairly hit off his legs. In the classic speech of 


Bowiana, in fact, ‘the Kangaroo, who was as fit as a 


fiddle and was having it all his own way, got home with 


his right, and landed Jonathan a corker on the knowledge 
box behind the ear, who went to grass like a hundred 
of bricks, to the evident dismay and consternation 
of the entire American interest. He was persuaded to 
stand up again; but he had in fact been ‘ knocked out,’ 
and all that Slavin had to do was to replace him in 
that position which doth best beseem the vanquished. 
The thing was over in less than six minutes: M‘Auliffe, 
says Inspector Chisholm, ‘was unable to rise except 
with the assistance of his seconds, who removed him.’ 
The Australian, in fact,‘ mopped up the floor’ with 
the American. ‘There is the official bulletin ; and that 
America is nowhere is a fact which must (and doubt- 





less does) cause the hearts of Britons—all Separatists 
are excepted—to sing in their manly breasts. 

So much for the fight on Friday morning. ‘The men 
had made a case, and on Saturday afternoon they ap- 
peared before Mr. Partridge charged on a warrant * for 
that they did this day at Kennington assault and beat 
each other, against the peace. The proceedings were 
purely formal. Indeed they consisted simply of In- 
spector Chisholm’s deposition and his application for a 
remand to the end that he might ‘ obtain legal aid’; and 
the end of them was that both Trojan and 'Tyrian were 
held in bail—themselves in £1000 each and two sureties 
in the same amount, until the Friday of the present week: 
so that at the time this page is passing into circulation 
Mr. Partridge will probably be making up his mind 
upon the still vexed question as to whether, in spite of 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s decision, a glove-fight does or 
does not constitute a breach of the peace. Meanwhile, 
a writer in The Hospital has been arguing that there 
are human bull-dogs, just as there are human geese, 
human swans, human jack- (and she-) asses, and human 
swine: the inference being, of course, that inasmuch as 
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this is thus, the best we can do is to give the creature 
his fling, and let him perform his function under cir- 
cumstances the fairest and the most favourable that we 
‘an contrive. And that, too, is the view of Mr. David 
Hannay, who argues, in a letter addressed to The St. 
James's Gazette, that pugilism is very far from being a 
degrading or an unwholesome pastime, and that, as 
has been urged in The Scots Observer, it is plainly 
the duty of the State to license pugilism and to enact 
such provisions as will insure ‘ fair does between man 
and man, and to the pleased spectator a comfortable 
seat and the conviction (without which all were as Dead 
Sea fruit) that the race must needs be to the swift and 
the battle to the strong. Mr. Hannay, in fact, sug- 
gests the appointment by the State of a staff of officials 
whose business it shall be to see that, when two athletes 
are in doubt (that last infirmity of noble minds) as to 
which is the better man, there shall be provided to the 
doubters a clear stage and no favour, and to the outside 
public an opportunity of seeing the question put to the 
proof. He also remarks in his caustic way that it was 
not the governor of one of Her Majesty’s gaols that 
prevented him from witnessing the fight at Farn- 
borough ; and it is a fact that in this confession he 
speaks for a very considerable section of his countrymen. 
For a taste for prize-fighting is as old as the first 
syllable of recorded time ; and while the Advanced have 
beggared their more reasonable but less eager fellows 
of the chance of indulging what is (they say) an 
appetite depraved beyond report, thought, or belief, 
themselves—as is proved by the witness of them that 
face the horrors of the Irish Channel for nothing in the 
world but to see a set-to between Balfour's minions 
and (say) the chivalry of Tipperary—themselves, we 
say, will go all lengths—will even call themselves Home 
Rulers, and affect a belief in Mr. John Morley as a 
serious and responsible witness—rather than forego the 
great delight of ‘assisting’ at an exhibition of the 
strongest but one of all the human instincts in act to 
assert itself for what it is. 

To resume. Either the practice of pugilism is an 
offence against the law, or it is not. If it is, then let 
it be dealt with as an offence against the law. If it is 
not, then let there be no more palaver, but—inasmuch 
as the lust of battle is common to us all, and the next 
best thing to indulging in it on our own account is to 
see two men indulging in it on theirs—let us do our 
best to satisfy the appetite in a sane, a decent, and an 
honourable way. We have had enough, and more 
than enough, of sentimentalism, we take it: enough 
and to spare of the unsexed and the over-civilised 
in every department of human activity. It was 
not by being unsexed and uncivilised that we made 
our mark upon the world; it is not by being over- 
civilised and unsexed that we shall retain our place 
among the nations. And inasmuch as Slavin ‘ knocking 
out’ M‘Auliffe in some five minutes and a half is an 
infinitely finer spectacle than that of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son parading his ancient and fish-like jests, than that 
of Sir G. O. Trevelyan pretending to believe that deer 
forests are the finest arable and pasture land in Britain, 
than—even !—that of Mr. W. O’Brien appealing to a 
jury of matrons for liberty to retain his trousers— 
why, let Mr. Hannay’s suggestion be considered and 
let Slavin and M‘Auliffe have every facility to pound 
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each other to pieces in the public eye. An ‘eviction 
scene’ is a hundred times more profligate and degrad- 
ing. If only because it is an appeal to sentimentalism ; 
whereas the other business is a proof of superiority 
—in natural faculty, strength, hardihood, accomplish- 
ment—on the one side or the other. 





TIPPERARY FIREWORKS. 
HE company of rebels gathered together at Tip- 


perary—some prisoners, some counsel, some soli- 
citors, and some perhaps merely sympathetic spectators 
—has not been slow to act upon the hint given to 
it by English editors of all sorts who recently treated 
of the prosecution of Messrs. Dillon and Co. as a 
masterly, or an imbecile, ‘coup’ of Mr. Balfour's. 
The truth of course is that Mr. Balfour has not 
made any coup, nor in any way departed from the 
normal course of affairs. The whole secret of his suc- 
cessful administration has been that he has performed 
the routine business of the Irish Office as the business 
of every well-worked Department must be performed : 
that is, on the assumption that people must behave as 
the law requires. The police, or somebody else, had 
reason to believe that Mr. Dillon and his co-defendants 
had been guilty of conspiracy and intimidation. There- 
fore a prosecution was the natural thing. The Chief 
Secretary, being Mr. Balfour, did not stop to con- 
sider if his obligation to do his duty was affected by 
the circumstances that there were or were not going 
to be some elections, or that a politician purposed or 
did not purpose to visit America if he happened to be 
free to take his own breeches whither he would. There- 
fore the prosecution took place. This is the whole of 
Mr. Balfour's administrative method, and the fact that 
it is so is the sole reason why 999 out of every 1000 
Irishmen domiciled in Ireland have been for the last 
year or two happier, safer, richer, and more at ease 
than at any time since 1879. 

Sapient journalists, however, preferred to treat the 
prosecution not asa piece of routine like the morning’s 
charge-list at Bow Street, but asa piece of fireworks care- 
fully salen ited to produce a given effect. Naturally the 
defendants and their supporters are playing up to this 
fallacious idea to the best of their ability ; and inci- 
dentally they supply an entertaining example of the 
way in which Irish rebels wish to have it believed that 
they think it right—and judicious—to conduct forensic 
business. The leading principles of their conduct ap- 
pear to be two. One is that counsel for the defence 
should lose no opportunity of attacking the bench. It 
involves the delightful hypothesis that, if you have 
ever called a judicial officer a blackguard, a ruffian, a 
prostituter of justice, or a ——, that judicial offi- 
cer cannot try you without prejudice, and therefore 
should never be allowed to try you at all. The de- 
velopment of which this theory is capable in hands as 
competent as those, for instance, of Mr. William 
O’Brien must be obvious to the meanest capacity. In 
the present instance it accounted for the considerable 
periods wasted by Mr. Healy and Mr. Harrington in 
impudently brutal denials of the impartiality of Mr. 
Shannon, one of the magistrates composing the Court. 
It appears that, on two occasions of more or less trifling 
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street rows, Mr. Shannon, as must from time to time 
have happened to half the resident magistrates in the 
West of Ireland, was obliged to be present in discharge 
of his executive duties as a justice of the peace, and 
that some of the defendants had taken the opportunity 
of making him the object of a certain amount of men- 
dacious abuse. Therefore, whenever Mr. Healy, or Mr. 
Harrington, or any of the defendants, considered that it 
was time to interrupt the proceedings, and could not 
think of any less illegitimate pretext for doing so— 
which was continually—they launched out into re- 
newed statements of their objections to Mr. Shannon. 
Their action recalls to mind the anecdote of the person 
arraigned for burglary who, when he was told that ‘ if 
you object’ to the jurymen summoned on the panel or 
any of them, the time to make objection was come, cast 
a roving eye round the crowded court, and remarked, 
loudly and compendiously, ‘ I objects to the ‘ole bloom- 
ing lot of yer. 

The other method employed by the defendants for 
making as much fuss as possible, and keeping up the pre- 
tence that the prosecution was a Star Chamber matter 
of exceptional moment, was the more simple one of 
constant and ceaseless interruption. They have learnt 
from the proceedings of the House of Commons that 
you may confound an inexperienced speaker, and 
seriously inconvenience any speaker, by contradicting 
his assertions and replying to his arguments, not only 
when it is your turn to speak, but also as he goes along. 
At Tipperary they did their utmost to discompose Mr. 
Ronan in his opening address by interrupting him 
regularly every five minutes. We write ‘five minutes ” 
advisedly, because a person named O’Brien observed 
(when he had no earthly business to say anything), by 
way of excusing the defendant’s counsel from the charge 
of continually interrupting, that he had heard ‘ only’ 
half-a-dozen interruptions in the preceding half-hour. 
The sixth part of half-an-hour is five minutes. The fact 
of the interruptions to Mr. Ronan is not much to be 
regretted in itself: partly because it testified to the 
extreme annoyance which his opening speech gave to 
the Separatists present, and partly because it had the 
advantage of cutting up the report of his speech into 
snippets, and thereby making it more likely to be read 
by the sort of person who prefers his journalese new. 
And the more that sort of person reads it the better : 
because you can never tell what particular point may 
not go home in that sort of person’s exceedingly stupid 
and generally unaccountable mind. Speaking generally, 
however, it seems not unlikely that, apart from the 
normal consequences which commonly follow normal 
prosecutions for crime, the most salutary consequence 
of the prosecution may be that public attention will 
have been to some extent drawn to the ‘base and 
blackguardly "—{we quote from Mr. Gladstone’s corre- 
spondence)—way in which the two Land League bar- 
risters, Mr. T. Healy and Mr. Harrington, perform 
their professional duties and treat the courts in which 
they have the right of audience. It is the more inter- 
esting because Mr. Healy is a decidedly clever man and 
Mr. Harrington an extremely stupid one. Mr. Healy 
does it because he wants the proceedings to attract 
attention as something exceptional, and Mr. Harring- 
ton because he does not know that it is undignified, 
indecent, and discreditable to the Irish bar. 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE REV. SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 


SOME eight years since Oxford was hungering for a 

fad. The ashes of Ritualism lay feebly smouldering 
in unregarded corners ; as Mr. Ruskin’s popularity had 
waxed his influence had waned; estheticism, cheap and 
common at the best, had culminated in morbid vulgarity ; 
even Mr. Pater’s ‘ gem-like flame’ had lost something of 
its purer radiance. Aweary of early mass, sick of sun- 
flowers, conscious of the folly of breaking stones on the 
highroad, the passionate undergraduate pined for a fresh 
debauch of the intellect. He would have thrown himself 
heart and soul into any movement which the ingenuity 
of the charlatan or the complacent ignorance of the prig 
could have devised ; but what he hankered after with the 
keenest appetite was a suggestion of heterodoxy and the 
elevation of the working-class ; and then Whitechapel was 
discovered. Others had visited it before the Rev. Samuel 
A. Barnett, but they had brought back no news of its 
desolate forests and its savage inhabitants ; so that the 
present vicar of St. Jude’s may be said to be its H. M. 
Stanley. At any rate, he it was who made it fashionable, 
and under his auspices it was that the earliest colony of 
‘cultured’ persons was established in the far East. The 
enterprise was no new one (for the poor we have always 
with us). But the means to the end and the colonists’ 
view of their own work were strikingly original. With all 
the self-consciousness of the high-toned Oxford scholar 
they said to themselves: ‘A kindly Providence has 
showered upon us the advantages of “ culture’ and intel- 
ligence. We are superior in knowledge and manners to 
the benighted heathen who swagger up and down the 
dreary thoroughfares of Whitechapel and Mile End in 
bell-top kicksies and green waistcoats with “artful ’’ little 
buttons. They cannot fail to learn from our example the 
precious lessons of “sweetness and light,” and whatever it 
may cost us we are determined to sacrifice our comfort 
to the good of our kind.’ “Twas an admirable gospel, 
and no doubt these worthy youths were actuated by none 
save the noblest motives. At any rate, for a time their 
enterprise prospered : attracted, indeed, so large a share 
of public curiosity—the only road to success—that in 
a few years Toynbee Hall was founded, and the Rev. 
S. A. Barnett was elected Warden. In fact, the Rev. S., A. 
Barnett is Toynbee Hall, and he may only claim to be 
considered a modern man in so far as he is the incarna- 
tion of a modern fad. 

Circumstances have always been in his favour. Slum- 
ming became a fashionable pastime soon after his advent 
at St. Jude’s ; and many who had taken care to give Clare 
Market or Lisson Grove a very wide berth discerned the 
note of romance in a pilgrimage to Whitechapel. Toyn- 
bee Hall was soon believed to be an oasis of ‘ culture’ in a 
desert of grim practical life. The ‘ poor’ man and his wife 
were infinitely patronised, and were graciously permitted 
to share in the blessings of taste and learning. A ‘cosy 
drawing-room’ was elegantly furnished and adorned with 
photographs of pictures by Rossetti and certain among the 
Old Masters. An early historian of the movement in- 
genuously tells us that ‘ for the sake of the furniture the 
very poorest Whitechapel folk could not at first be ad- 
mitted.’ But that did not matter: there was a lecture- 
room, and the ‘cosy drawing-room’ was so useful when 
Mr. Barnett chose to entertain his ‘ West-end friends.’ 
From these gentry dress-clothes in the evening are rigor- 
ously exacted ; for, as Mr. Barnett tells you, ‘ poor’ people 
so seldom see beautiful clothes that it is a positive treat 
for them to gaze upon Belgravian broadcloth. Then, a 
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difference of costume is an impassable barrier; it is the 
readiest method of parting the sheep from the goats, and 
the most fastidious slummer need not be afraid that he 
will be asked to mix too closely with the ‘ poor’ at Toyn- 
bee Hall. The youths—whose consciences Mr. Barnett is 
said to hold in the hollow of his hand, and who dwell in 
‘artistically’ furnished rooms at twenty-two shillings a 
week—are said to be the choicest spirits from Oxford and 
Cambridge (for Cambridge speedily followed her erring 
sister's example). When you visit the ‘ cosy drawing-room ’ 
they are pointed out to you with fervour. ‘ Poor fellows,’ 
whispers one of the elect, ‘they have left their beautiful 
homes in the West-end and come down to live in White- 
chapel.’ And you reflect with a smile that one has sacri- 
ficed a dank and mouldy three-pair back in Bloomsbury, 
and that another has condescended hither from a grimy 
and squalid stair in Clifford’s Inn. 

Mr. Barnett’s mission is to elevate the masses, and his 
methods are extraordinarily ingenious. Of course there 
are lectures ; and these may always be relied upon to fill 
the ardent soul with indigestible information, and to 


pamper it with a pretence of learning. [A zealot of 


Toynbee Hall, instead of speaking frankly of himself and 
interesting you with his own views of life, will ask you 
whether you prefer Ossian to Homer, and will reel you 
off the opinion of the last ‘extension lecturer’ to whom 
he has listened.| The picture-show is a no less fruitful 
source of culture, so long as you remember that it is gross 
and brutal to take a sensuous delight in colour. But 
never a chance have you to take a delight of any sort in 
anything, for Mr. Barnett, pointer in hand, personally 
conducts you round the gallery. Some years ago two 
pictures hung there ; they bore the titles ‘Helen’ and 
‘Zenobia’: they might have been called ‘Susan’ and 
‘Mary Ann’; but they gave the Vicar an opportunity 
for a discourse upon the superiority of the intellectual to 
the sensuous temperament ; for Mr. Barnett is intellectual 
or he is nothing. But sincerity of judgment is not culti- 
vated at Toynbee Hall: the faithful of Whitechapel will 
admire whatever they are told to admire cheerfully and 
without reserve; and in their masses they registered 
their votes for one of the laborious plans of Holman 
Hunt, because a curtained alcove told them that enjoyed 
the esteem of their good, kind instructor. Again, it is Mr. 
Barnett’s practice every summer to despatch battalions 
of elementary school-teachers to Oxford. Here they are 
fed fat with more lectures ; here they live for a season in 
college-rooms ; here they are said to catch something 
of the genius loci, whatever that thrice-detestable term 
may mean ; here, in fact, instead of gathering health and 
spirit in the open air, they continue their debauch of in- 
tellect and tea: ‘they change the place but keep the 
pain.” But the Warden’s happiest inspiration is the trip to 
romantic foreign parts. The simple East-ender is packed 
off with an ingenious collection of cooking utensils and 
a pocket-book stuffed with quotations from Mr. Ruskin ; 
he is hurried post-haste through Italy ; he is flung from 
church to church, from gallery to gallery ; when he is 
not feasting his sated eyes upon a new miracle he is 
‘cramming’ his Ruskin, so that he may have his own 
unbiassed opinions ready when he gets home. The jaded 
school-teacher clamours for rest and the wholesome 
airs of Southend, and he is driven off to sleep in trains 
and collect ‘culture. He might grow into a strong, 
healthy human being ; but Toynbee Hall intercepts his 
development, and turns him out an exhausted prig. 

Mr. Barnett has attempted the abolition of social in- 
equalities by means of pictures and ‘ extension lectures’ : 
he might as well go waging war with a tin trumpet and a 
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box of percussion caps. In all his enterprises he has left 
humanity out of the question : he has permitted the ‘ cosy 
drawing-room’ to be a barrier between himself and his 
people. The natural man hates ‘ cosy drawing-rooms, and 
has a wise and wholesome contempt for ‘culture’ ; also 
he despises patronage, and thinks himself every bit as 
good as his neighbour: he has his tradition, as Mr. Bar- 
nett and the cultured have theirs, and it takes more than 
one generation to break down the prejudices and super- 
stitions of ten. You have but to compare the ‘tame’ 
working-man at the Toynbee Hall tea-parties, with his 
sham admiration for literature and his parrot-like know- 
ledge of the names of half-a-dozen modern painters, with 
the wild species, who smokes his pipe and drinks his beer 
in his club, and takes his Missus out when ‘ it’ll run to 
it, to recognise that the yearnest graduates who toil at 
Whitechapel, though they may themselves learn many a 
precious lesson, have not sufficient wisdom nor acquaint- 
ance enough with life to develop anything but a public of 
prigs. If Mr. Barnett’s enterprise is to be crowned with 
success, he must cease to prate of ‘beautiful homes’ and 
‘beautiful pictures.’ He must clear the rickety furniture 
and the sentimental photographs out of the ‘ cosy drawing- 
room, and fill their places with portraits of popular 
‘pugs’ and actors and with sturdy tables capable of sup- 
porting quart pots and jars of tobacco. Above all, he 


must remember that it is only in an effete condition of 


society that men care for ‘ beauty’ or are interested in 
miscellaneous information. 


THE AUTHORS CLUB. 
\ R. WALTER BESANT’S proposed foundation is fast 
= becoming a bright reality. The following set of 
rules—of which the authenticity is guaranteed—has been 
forwarded to us for publication in The Scots Observer :— 

1. The Authors’ Club shall be instituted for the asso 
ciation of ladies, gentlemen, and others connected profes- 
sionally with Literature; all the males to be Modern Men, 
and all the females Winsome Women. 

2. Every candidate, after the first five hundred, must be 
guaranteed famous; no Modern Man to be eligible until 
he has passed the first flush of youth, and all Winsome 
Women to be introduced by their mothers. 

8. The election of candidates shall be vested in a com- 
mittee of both sexes, and shall be by ballot ; one black 
hairpin in five to exclude. 

t, Winsome Women must pay their subscriptions. 

5. Poetesses must behave themselves. 

6. Lady scientists shall not go on reading their proof- 
sheets to ajwaiter after he has expostulated. 

7. While in the more public rooms of the club Winsome 
Women shall not— 

(a) Use language in the hearing of a Modern Man 
calculated to bring a blush to his cheek, or 
otherwise make him uncomfortable. 

(6) Sit on the mantelpieces. 

(c) Engage in unseemly brawls of any kind whatever. 
This rule shall be rigorously enforced ; nor can there be 
any reasonable objections to it, as Winsome Women shall 
have their own rooms to which, when necessary, they can 
withdraw. Modern Men are invited to communicate with 
the Committee when Winsome Women have subjected 
them to annoyance. 

8. A room shall be set apart to lady novelists for the 
discussion of plots in which it would be improper for male 
novelists to take part. No male waiter shall be com- 
pelled to attend on this room while these discussions are 


going on. 
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9. While the object of the club is to give male and 
female literary gents an opportunity of talking about 
themselves all day long, it must be distinctly understood 
that the talk shall be of a give-and-take character. 
Thus, should a Modern Man speak of his forthcoming 
work for half-an-hour to a Winsome Woman, she shall 
then have the right to stop him and address him about 


her forthcoming work for the same length of time. If 


mutually agreeable, however, the two may talk at once, 
but not so loudly as to disturb other talkers. 

10. Members may show each other their press notices, 
but they shall not paste these on the walls of the club. 

11. Should the journals supplied to the reading-room 
of the club contain unfavourable reviews of members’ 
works, said reviews shall not be surreptitiously removed 
from the club, nor may they be in any way defaced or de- 
stroyed. Members must remember that reviews which 
give pain to themselves may be a source of pleasure to 
other members. 

12. Winsome Women shall not pocket club paper or 
envelopes, nor shall they borrow stamps of the _hall- 
porter. 

13. Dominoes will be provided in the library. Win- 
some Women must pay up. 

14. Every Wednesday there shall be held a club-tea, to 
be followed by recitations. It shall be the privilege of all 
members to read or recite from their own works, but no 
one shall read or recite more than six pages (of 300 words) 
unless by request of a majority of members. One cheer 
by the reader’s or reciter’s husband, introduced for that 
purpose, shall not be considered an encore. 

15. All members shall be entitled to 

(a) Bring two guests to the club-tea ; but it must be 
clearly understood that guests come of their 
own free-will. No Modern Man shall have the 
right to compel his mother to come, nor shall 
Winsome Women bring their husbands (if any) 
by force. Guests must sign a book in the hall 
declaring that no compulsion was used to bring 
them. But 

(b) Guests having come of their free-will to the club- 

tea shall be compelled to remain to the read- 
ings and recitations. 

16. No eats shall be brought into the club. 

17. Queen’s English shall be spoken in the club so far 
as convenient to members. 


THE SHADOW ON THE YEAR. 

TEXHERE comes a day at this forward season when at a 

sweep the year unfolds its future. Till this it has 
lived at full strength, ominous of no failure through all its 
changes, with no menacing memento mori: no doubt, no 
question, of its own absolute sufficiency. Virile even in its 
excesses, it has laid with an easy air the eternal forces of 
dissolution ; so that we in its bosom have grown to forget 
them. So much of seeming power has there been in its 
lavish performance that we have never considered defeat. 
Yet upon this day of humiliation it is come, and the 
strong year bows to its mortality with a silent despair. 
What an abject to-day, and how proud but yesterday ! 
It is strange the discovery should be so swift and so 
sudden ; it comes in a flash to the year and those that 
trust in it. There is no quiet ebbing of the full life. 
The tide stands still, turns in the moment, and behold it 
racing seaward! I think this day is known to all of us; 
that hour (‘twas a sudden gloaming) when the miasma of 
the autumn crept through our nostrils. Last night it was 
a full moon, and looking from my window I saw the stars 
flicker out and felt the cool air enwrapme. It was summer 
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then, and I had the dreams of a summer night ; there was a 
warmth in the blood of the earth, and its smile was sweet 
and gracious. One could lean over and listen to the year’s 
fresh confidences ; one saw its young thoughts upon its 
face. Nature was unsecretive, buoyant, overbearing. To- 
night she is grown older, and her age is on her sober visage. 
A little ago, as I passed into my garden to the roses, the 
dusk fell and I stumbled among the beds. A mist rose 
quickly from the quiet earth, and there was the savour of 
decay in my throat. There were roses here last night: 
I watched them from my window dipping in the breeze. 
But now I cannot find them; perhaps it is the dusk. 
Surely last night there were birds in the elms and the 
sweetbriar. I vow ‘twas a thrush I heard calling to the 
moon for the lack of a nightingale. There is silence 
now ; but the dreary mist is creeping higher, and I see the 
street-lamps newly lighted dimming in the haze. A chill 
is mounting in my bones. The tide is running seaward ; 
the year is persuaded of death. 

At this unexpected hour of her defeat is all evil tri- 
umphant. In one moment, as it were, the year sickens, 
and conscious of her destiny falls to thinking on the grave. 
Through the breach in her fine vitality rise abysmal vapours 
of the underworld—out of the patient earth the fog and 
the deadly chill ; nor shall anything prevail against them 
longer. Nature hath revealed her own impotence unto 
her, and she must henceforth go with her hand to her 
heart ; stricken with eld she shall limp forward to her 
tomb. It is long months since we knew her young 
and debonair, when each of her motions was tremulous 
with vigour and a golden expectancy. How vain she was, 
how riotous, how merry! She did not spare her thews 
in the whirl, but drained all the pleasures. And yet she 
has worn the same gay front into her fuller maturity; she 
has been at one pitch till this collapse. And we have 
excused this extravagance, holding her justified by the 
grace of her very joyousness. Where are they now, those 
vivacious measures and that noble vanity? See this 
pitiful creature choking in the damp shadows, and take 
heed unto yourself. For our lives have been enclosed in 
hers; and her abasement, is it not also ours? We have 
laughed with her and have danced with her; with her 
too shall we not weep and become the poor ghosts of 
our younger selves ? Nay, though we would not, we are 
so constrained ; our blood has lost the quality of youth. 
The splendour has faded from the fabric of our dream, 
from the world is gone the charm that once held us in- 
tent upon the nearest pleasure. It is not only that your 
body bears the marks of another year, but one might say 
a certain elasticity of the mind dies year by year with 
Nature. 
fortably to-night. Do you think there is not a tinge of 


You will not resume your occupations com 


sadness in your laughter over your favourite humourist ? 
Has not your study an air of melancholy? Your pictures 
speak of the vanity of this passing life. From your shelves 
a thousand still voices of your books summon you to the 
thought of final rest. To what end is this infinite trouble ? 
Of a truth you are a weary soul fighting for you know not 
whether good or evil. In your accustomed chair your 
thoughts flow inwards, and you see the tissue of desires 
and aims you call yourself. If you can find in this 
moment one worthy aspiration, one feeling other than 
of clay, then shall you feel the night a little clearer, 
the year a little younger. But your poignant introspec- 
tion will perceive the weariness and the folly and the 
vanity of being. Your soul is cold and clammy ; you 
think it on the brink of death, and ery out upon the 
horror of your creation. How meanly selfward now do 
all your habits show! how tiresome your slender virtues ! 
how misspent your indulgencies! Tis but a few weeks 
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since you had the disposition to pride yourself on life as 
a very sweet benevolence of God. Then you were sure 
of your footway—saw in it a swift, short path to golden 
gates. You mounted on your brave ambitions and soared 
to pinnacles, doubting not the good of them. Have you 
no questionings now, when one by one your stars have 
sailed into the mist? Should you ride as high as those 
month-old thoughts, would you tremble and despair at 
the mortality of your office? would you suffer of surfeit 
and weariness? It would seem so on this grey autumn 
evening. 

But perhaps you will not have these untoward thoughts. 
Perhaps these changes are the couriers of divers new de- 
lights, and your chair is no seat of melancholy but a place 
to forecast the corporeal pleasures of the winter. You 
may dwell upon the rich charnel colours with a delicate 
thrill. You have the secret of survival, so, and are the 
proper denizen for this world, seeing your correspondence 
with Nature is so perfect. In truth it is an unwholesome 
spirit in which to take her decadence, which since it has 
recurred through #ons must be nobly wise. Is it so? 
Rots she toward perfection year by year? And is the 
whole universe mutable to a supreme glory ? 

‘Tis a trifle changes us. A wind swaggering down the 
street has blown the drift into rags, and I see my stars 
again. They are still white and shining. 


NUTTY AND FRUITY 

TP\HIS heading sounds like an advertisement of cheap 

port and cheaper sherry, but really serves to intro- 
duce a series of important problems to the public view. 
Why should we get old and ugly? Why is it that 
digestion fails, and health should quit, O quit this mortal 
frame? Nay! why should we persistently die of middle- 
age instead of outliving the patriarchs? Such are some 
of the questions—the spirit-searching, light-abandoned 
questions—which Emmet Densmore, M.D., propounds 
in a treatise on The Natural Food of Man (London : 
Pewtress). It seems indubitable that people do act in 
the pig-headed way set forth by him (‘to be ill is as 
reprehensible as to be drunk’); for our Densmore has 
observed that ‘most women are beautiful at twenty, 
and generally (when regarded with a trained eye) hideous 
at fifty.’ Nor are men better off: men, proud men, who 
‘lose their rightful contour and approach in resemblance 
the jelly-fish.”. Old age, which should be a pleasant time, 
which indeed hath ‘still his honour and his toil,’ is ‘ too 
often a hideous deformity, a wreck of imbecility more or 
less idiotic’; whilst the confirmed drunkard ‘is only a 
part and parcel of the universal ruin. You are not, how- 
ever, too much frightened with all this ; for you know 
that Dr. Densmore has got the cure concealed somewhere 
about his person, and that he will presently discover it to 
an attentive and an eager world. You are in the right, of 
course ; but first he tells you of his failures. He and his 
wife set up as health-restorers, and at first they did not 
hit it. No, there is no manner of doubt: they did not, 
nor could they, ‘pull it off. ‘One dear lady came to 
us,’ says Densmore, ‘a mountain of flesh and a confirmed 
invalid’ ; she was fed on beef and hot {water, and she 
got as well as could be expected. But this was only 
purgatory—was no more, in a manner of speaking, than 
the transition stage. She next got peas and beans and 
brown bread ; she was ‘ speedily taken down with a severe 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels’; in short, she 
‘in a little liked it not and died.’ It was as astonishing. 
For how could there be salvation, much less profit, in a 
diet of meat ? Why, it was simply the regular food of 
the race ; and to admit its usefulness was to throw up the 
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sponge and confess that the old ways were best. That 
would have been mere midsummer madness; so ‘last 
September, 1889, I suggested to Mrs. Densmore the 
hypothesis that starch foods are unnatural and injurious.’ 
‘Why, cert’nly,’ quoth she ; and it was there and then 
enunciated that in eating a beefsteak you were benefited 
—not because you were swallowing beef but—because you 
were not swallowing cereals. For bread, instead of being 
the Staff of Life, is the Rod of Death. 

His mind erect with this sublime discovery, the excel- 
lent Densmore at once proceeded to publish the same in 
—of all papers in the world—The Vegetarian. His recep- 
tion was the reverse of friendly. He is ‘ playing fast and 
loose with principle,’ said Nebuchadnezzar the First ; he is 
‘ playing cards with both God and the devil,’ said a second ; 
‘Nay, said a brother Assyrian monarch, ‘he is stabbing 
vegetarianism under the guise of friendship.’ He was asked 
for proofs ; and he had plenty handy (of a sort). He had 
read several times (though he can’t remember where) that 
‘many of the negroes in the West Indies live on a diet 
consisting only of a measured amount of bananas’ ; and a 
friend has told him ‘that Mr. Buckle, in his History of 
Civilisation, affirms that an acre of ground devoted to nuts 
and fruits will support about sixty people, whereas, de- 
voted to wheat, it will only support two or three.’ That 
being the case, he is moved to give some round knocks 
at his old beliefs. When he was a vegetarian he ‘ suf- 
fered much from heaviness and drowsiness, and could 
only with great difficulty bear a dull discourse’; nay, 
sometimes ‘I pulled hairs from my head (and I have 
none to spare) in an attempt to pay some regard to the 
decencies required by the situation.” (How many have 
felt that dull-discourse difficulty! how few so noble, so 
valorous, as to sacrifice their locks, however lusty, on 
the altar of propriety!) He gives, too, an extract from 
the learned Alanies, whose pamphlet Warum ich nicht 
mehr Vegeterish lebe has caused such dismay in the vege- 
tarian camp. This sage gave up the system because ‘ his 
temporal and radial arteries showed signs of atheromatous 
degeneration.’ Again, ‘the late lamented Gubler’ has 
shown that Nebuchadnezzarism must produce ‘at the 
same time tartar, the senile arch of the cornea, and 
phosphoturia’: all which dim language seems to mean 
that if you go in for a vegetable diet you will die on 
your feet, or, as our Densmore hath it, in terrific effect of 
culmination : ‘ Cereals lead to cookery, cookery to season- 
ing, seasoning to stimulants, and stimulants to undermin- 
ing the nervous system—to morbidity and death.’ 

But what are we to eat? Nuts and fruits—these only 

—affirms the Master, and that for many reasons. Thus: 
‘ All animals below man are supported by food spontane- 
ously produced’; but ‘God is no respecter of persons, 
and therefore human food must be spontaneously pro- 
duced. Such was the food of primal man; but primal 
man came from the south, and had no tools nor fire nor 
cooking ; therefore he must have lived on what he could 
gather, and this must have been nuts and sweet fruit. 
This is the a priori argument ; but we also find that the 
same simple nourishment is rich in carbonaceous and nitro- 
genous elements, and therein consists the a posteriori argu- 
ment. The theory is buttressed with many facts, and is 
made to explain much that is mysterious in life. For 
example, there is ‘ the problem of why the negroes of the 
South so persistently demand bacon with their hominy.’ 
You are mistaken if you think it is simply because bacon 
and hominy eat much better than hominy unattended ; 
‘tis that man, deprived of his natural nuts and fruits, must 
get the oil and sweets they contain somehow. By which 
process, too, you are enabled ‘to understand the uni- 
versality of our habits of sweet desserts and candy-eating.’ 
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Then, on inquiry, Densmore has heard of ‘the grape 
cure, wherein you eat nothing but grapes. ‘It is my 
intention to verify this report, says he, for ‘if it be a 
fact it is significant.’ No doubt many things would be 
significant if they were only facts ; no doubt, too, people 
are expected to verify facts before they build on them. 
Yet much must be forgiven to the re-discoverer of nuts 
and fruits ; and you protest but little when he goes on 
to tell you that he has read of the ‘ milk cure,’ the ‘ whey 
eure, and the ‘cherry cure’ as well, and that all they 
make for his doctrine. Properly handled, indeed, that 
doctrine explains most things in heaven and earth. Thus, 
‘squirrels, mice, and other animals are provided with 
an instinct that prompts them to store away nuts in the 
autumn on which they are able to subsist in the winter.’ 
It also explains why the ‘ Edenites of California,’ and 
those * advanced vegetarians all the world over’ who take 
their vegetables raw and who speedily die in the most 
logical manner, are failures. It is because they don’t 
stick to nuts and fruits—that ‘God deems good food for 
man. In fine: eat only fruits and nuts, and you will never 
be ill, but will die happy after the longest and jolliest 
and cheapest of lives. Into the experiments of Dr. Salis- 
bury—first on himself, second on six men, third on ‘ nearly 
two thousand hogs in separate lots in different pens ’— 
into the witness of Herod and Herodotus and Lucretius 
and Boadicea and Thomas Parr and Miguel Solis—we 
cannot enter now. Our Densmore gives many shrewd 
thrusts at the vegetarian theory, and as for that of Dens- 
more himself—why, when faddists fall out then common 
sense comes by her own. 


THE ONLY WEAR. 

TOT to be eccentric is now to be out of the fashion : 
which seems to show that, like all the artists of to- 
day, the modiste is losing touch with beauty. That fate 
which was Browning’s is upon her; and the evil of pecu- 
liarity—peculiarity at any price—is all her good. No longer 
is society ‘smooth’d to that excess, that manners hardly 
differ more than dress’ ; for if your dress is not in flagrant 
contrast with your neighbour’s, then have you lived in 

vain, and you may write yourself down a failure. 

In long cloaks, it is true, a certain staid simplicity 
lingers. They are full and round and plain as ever, the 
decoration being concentrated on the shoulders. Even 
the plastron is less rich than formerly, but has taken to 
itself a frill, which, following the yoke in outline, touches 
a pleasant note of piquancy, and only in lace does wholly 
fail to please. But excess is always possible, and a brown 
serge ‘o’erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue,’ in lace 
and moiré ribbons, is simply gloom in wear. A blue 
serge rejoicing in three frills—three overlaps—edged with 
narrow black braid is, on the other hand, by no means 
uncomely ; and a purple plush lined—even to the frilling 
round the shoulder—with regal ermine remains—(if the 
purple be but right)—a thing of beauty while it will hang 
together. A later design, entire in contrast with these 
effects of width and length, fits close behind, and has loose 
capes falling from both the shoulders. Of one such ex- 
periment in stone-coloured cloth the claim to regard was 
ruined by an arrangement on the skirt and the capes of 
black stripes set in horizontal rows that looked like staffs 
of unnatural music—Wagnerism gone mad, as it were— 
while on the back they were arranged in a succession of 
points that ended at the waist. Older and better fashioned 
—and charming withal—is a loose cloak of rough fawn, 
finished off at the foot with a silken frill, and with a silken 
lining and a trimming of bows along the fronts and on 
the wicked little hood behind: all in the same delicate 
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shade of pink. If the wearer be only ‘ in a concatenation 
according, it might well be called a Cloak of Many Son 
nets. Though, truly, women never dress for poets—(but 
always for themselves)—yet poets do sometimes note that 
they are dressed. And thereby cometh verse. 

Thus far, too, the deep capes that reach to below the 
waist have also escaped any fatal attack of Abnormalism. 
In fur-trimmed red or blue they are impossibly simple and 
comfortable. No whit less personable, if a great deal more 
severe, are those others in smooth dark cloth with a military 
braiding. One of brown serge, frilled round the foot and 
across the shoulders with tinsel embroidery, and set with a 
high collar of brown feathers, /ooks well and is warm. The 
Parisian variety is fitted with a point of embroidery to the 
waist (back and front), from which the cloth, being draped 
with skilful carelessness, is made to fall back here and 
there so as just to sketch, to hint, to suggest, the latent 
presence of the frill. ‘Tis so trying a garment, even as 
made in France, that it may well be classed among the 
things ‘ qui ne valent que ce qu’on les fait valoir.’ It all 
depends upon the wearer and the wearing ; and of the many 
that deem themselves called to put it on, the chosen to do 
by it as it should be done by are few. But the close-cut 
jacket more than makes up for what these ‘mantles short 
and mantles long, and mantles right and mantles wrong, 
may lack of the fashionable distinction. Asarule, but little 
of the original fabric is visible to the casual eye, on which 
it produces the effect of asuperficies of braiding. Humanum 
est—it is natural to man himself to err; it is still more 
natural to woman ; and it has to be owned that to braid 
green plush with black is to leave innocence many leagues 
behind. The best foundation by far is one of red cloth. 
One of the many absurdities now on view is a long jacket in 
brocade : blooms of black velvet straggle stiff and ungainly 
across a stone-coloured satin ground ; the big, clumsy 
sleeves are of black velvet slashed with stone-coloured 
satin; the front is a mass of tastelessness in black velvet and 
feather trimmings ; only when no more room was left did 
the mantle-maker cease from decorating and the Philistine 
from triumphing. As sinister an inspiration is a blue cloth 
coat with the collar and sleeves—looking big enough for 
aman and ugly enough for Broadmoor—in heavy plush 
astrachan, and as it were a regiment of huge gilt-edged 
buttons deploying down one side. Some of the new long 
jackets are made with three overlapping skirts below 
the waist ; but that, deplorable as it sounds and is, is a 
trifle in comparison to the monstrous fashion of inserting 
sleeves of one material and colour into bodies of another 
colour and material, which is surely as reckless a challenge 
to the proprieties, as flagrant an offence against the law, 
as has ever been perpetrated even in the name of Dress. 
As for opera-mantles, where extravagance is even ad- 
mirable, they are by way of being fairly good. In green 
plush, indeed, with a rich design in gold embroidery, and 
bordered round the neck and down the front with white 
ostrich feather trimmings, such a garment is as pretty as 
you could wish. 

Millinery is eccentric too. Take a bit of bright velvet : 
twist it up as fantastically as in you lies; subdue it with 
a touch of jet; stick on a bird or a tuft of feathers ; and 
there you are, and there is your bonnet, and your bonnet 
is as fashionable as heart could wish or eye could envy. 
The big be-feathered hats—(the one touch of sanity in all 
this welter)—continue to walk in beauty. The latest are 
of beaver or beaver-edged felt, and are almost hid in 
feathers. An old-rose beaver peeping from beneath a 
mass of crimson plumage were unsurpassable save by one 
of softest purple over-fluttered with a crowd of feathers 
touched to every shade of blue between heliotrope and 
pansy. Or take a soft grey felt, its brim all puckered 
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up and down: aloft you perch one jaunty bow of yellow 
velvet, and the twin of it laughs from beneath the brim ; 
behind is a plume of yellow, with a long garniture of 
narrow ties of yellow velvet ribbon ; inside you set a roll 
of yellow velvet; and, in combination with a dusky, a 
twilight, purpose underneath, you have a something men 
will follow and women die to copy. 

For the rest, there be bonnets with a bit of full black 
lace in the front, narrow at the sides, erected high above 
the forehead, caught in by a band of jet, and brightened 
by a yellow (or a turquoise or a scarlet) crown ; and these 
be intelligible as well as novel. The dagger—no ‘ dagger 
of the mind,’ like Macbeth’s, but a good, solid, substantial 
weapon sheathed crosswise in the velvet trimming—is in 
high favour. Of good repute, too, are the flat round hats 
bordered with astrachan, set on a velvet roll, and so slanted 
withal that it seems the hinder trimming of birds or bows 
may at any moment slide off on to the wearer's eye-glasses 
or her nose. As for the sailor hat, it has been seen—the 
brim diagonally split in front, and one point tilted back- 
ward—in flame-coloured velvet. The brim and crown were 
bound with black corded ribbons, whose exceeding sobriety 
imparted something of a subdued and respectable aspect 
to what was plainly a frantic appeal to the baser parts of 
human nature. The effect somehow reminded one of Mr. 
Gladstone in his later years. 





THE PEASANT’S VIEW OF POACHING, 
Il. 


HE best poaching grounds for a big bag are, of course, 
in and around preserves. The poacher’s victims 

here are hares, pheasants, woodcocks, and _partridges. 
Hills and lochs furnish snipe, grouse, and wild-duck. 
Here the chance of a big bag is not so great as there is 
much less density of game ; but there is less likelihood 
of interruption to the poacher even though his use of the 
gun is almost imperative. For personal safety he prefers 
the open, with such means of escape as the hills afford, to 
the uncertain cover of the wood. Indeed the poacher 
seldom finds it to be either to his safety or his profit to 
visit the wood. He knows it is a poor place for hares 
comparatively with the fields adjoining, especially if there 
is an escape to uplands through whin-bushes and broom. 
Puss herself prefers the open to the woodland, making 
her form under the sky among bracken or long grass. 
Pheasants are the only true wood game, but they too can 
be taken beyond its boundaries. Of an October night 
they may be found by fifties feeding on the stubble-field. 
The poacher’s activity is little restrained by the popu- 
larity of the landlord. It is a simple question of personal 
proclivity and the game supply, into which consideration 
of the feelings of the most generous of landlords enters 
only theoretically. If such consideration ever affect the 
poacher’s practice at all, it can only reveal itself by 
sparing the fences and making a cleaner—that is, a 
less evident—abstraction of the game. And in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of daily life the poacher has still an 
ingenuous ‘hat’ for the landlord : it is only in rare cases 
that hatred of the landlord gives additional zest to poach- 
ing. But the prime instinct which finds delight in cireum- 
venting the creatures of the wild may be reinforced by 
other means. Various collateral inducements operate to 
produce the poacher. Among these are poverty or want 
of work ; the love of adventure or ‘the fun of the thing’ ; 
the influence of wild companions or the opinion of the 
poaching community. In addition to these motives, the 
craving of palate and pocket must not be overlooked. 
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Successful poaching furnishes the peasant with a very 
agreeable change in his rather monotonous dietary ; and 
it may supply him on occasion with a little ready 
money. The conversion of game by the poacher into the 
resourceful form of coin is now, however, a very risky 
transaction. Time was when eighteenpence for a hare or 
a shilling for a pair of rabbits was ‘ found siller’ at the 
dykeside of a morning. The journeyman wheelwright 
or apprentice blacksmith had just to take a short 
‘dander’ at the breakfast-hour in the direction of a snare 
he had set overnight. If he knew his art at all, the 
money was at his feet, or what would be money at the 
side of the cadger’s cart that forenoon. The cadger was 
just as eager to make the petty disbursement from his 
‘stocking-foot’ or leather pouch as the poacher was to 
take it. There was undisputed division of the value or 
profit between them—fifty per cent. to each. Seldom or 
never was there any higgling: that might end in un- 
seemly debate. Neither was the poacher so much at the 
mercy of the cadger as one might suppose. His refuge 
from cadger greed was to the competition of the carrier. 
He would play the one off against the other without 
coming to the climax of an articulate difference with 
either. 

While all classes of the working rural population in- 
cluded poachers, the crafts or employments that were pre- 
eminent some fifty years ago in sending them out were 
those of the blacksmith, the wright, the saddler, the shoe- 
maker (the tailor belonged to a more timorous class), the 
roadman—who had special facilities for taking a pheasant 
or lifting a stray hare—the weaver, the small farmer, the 
field-worker, the ploughman, and the mason. The last- 
named was a daring and deadly enemy of the game in 
winter, when frost resisted the chisel and bound the 
plaster, and his only choice in spending the day was be- 
tween idleset and poaching. There were also young lads 
of seventeen or so, who in winter divided their time be- 
tween poaching and attending the parish school. There 
was often little work for such lads about the farms from 
Martinmas to Candlemas; and their fee as arranged at 
Candlemas was as big as if they feed from Martinmas. Even 
girls innocently engaged in tending kine could make shift 
to watch a conveniently-set snare. Poaching was by no 
means confined to the class of ne’er-do-weels. A douce 
elder of the Kirk would make no scruple to lift a hare 
from a ‘girn’; nor would the minister hesitate to eat it 
if, as sometimes happened, the carcase of puss found its 
way—semi-anonymously—to the manse kitchen. There 
were clever fellows among the poachers—not clever only 
at poaching, but at the various occupations to which they 
gave the regular hours of the day. Poaching was their 
pastime: it came as a relief to the tedium of lawful 


industry. 


P.S. In Humphry Clinker Smollett in his own inimitable 
way gives expression to the peasant’s view of poaching in 
the correspondence of Squire Bramble. That worthy 
landlord writes from Clifton on the 17th April to his fidus 
Achates ‘dear Lewis’ : 

‘As for Higgins, the fellow is a notorious poacher, to be 
sure, and an impudent rascal to set his snares in my pad- 
dock ; but I suppose he thought he had some right, 
especially in my absence, to partake of what Nature seems 
to have intended for common use ; you may threaten him 
in my name as much as you please ; and, if he repeats 
the offence, let me know it before you have recourse to 
justice.’ 

On the 20th he writes : 
‘I had yesterday a visit from Higgins, who came hither 
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under the terror of your threats, and brought me, as a 
present, a brace of hares, which he owned he took in my 
ground ; and I could not persuade the fellow that he did 
wrong, or that I would ever prosecute him for poaching.’ 
Hvucu Hatipurton. 





*"TWIXT MAN AND WOMAN. 
[WiTH ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO ‘ THE SPECTATOR’ OF 
Marcu 13rn, 1711. } 

y teens is visited by all who care for Literature or 

pretend to Wit ; for she is one whose judgment is as 
highly prized as her manner is held to be without parallel. 
Herself hath writ largely, and that which she hath touched 
she hath charged with herself in a manner so subtle that 
they that know her but from her writing do protest (if 
they would know her more) they have no need to visit 
her house ; and they that, attending her tea-table, have 
listened to her conversation confess (if they too would 
know her better) they have no necessity to read her writ- 
ings. Yet the contrast of both parties lies in this, that 
those men who read her rest not ’till they do know her, 
and they that know her are impatient ’till they have read. 
Her time of life is near the middle stage when the poplar 
tree bears the most various tints of summer green; her 
voice is low and her manner full of a great dignity. 
From a certain slenderness and uprightness of body 
she seems taller than women commonly are; and her 
manner is notably placid; so that I do not think she 
has a friend who can confess truly to have seen her 
moved to passion. You must understand also that she 
showeth always a great interest in the Topicks of the 
Day, and in Learning of all kinds ; by which I would not 
have you determine her to be so dusty with study that 
she hath forgot the Arts of a Woman. 
pretty taste 
her to favour the Greek manner of garment, which she will 


She has a very 
in dressing, in which her inclination carries 
affect as far as she dare, provided she be not singular in 
her apparel. And in this I always think her a fair con- 
trast with Rosalinda, who also loving the Greek style—in 
which, indeed, I approve her wisdom—is not content till 
she be tricked out in the draperies of an ancient statue- 
So that where Virgilia is admired for her submission even 
to these waning times, Rosalinda is rightly mocked (when 
her head is turned) for her wrongful mimicry of a dead 
generation. 

It is now a se’nnight since I attended Virgilia’s tea- 
table, having gone thither with the new number of that 
very witty sheet The Northern Watchman, in which indeed 
Taking it 
from beneath my arm | presented it to Virgilia with a 


she has shown a lively interest from its birth. 


show of ceremony ; for I love a certain spaciousness of 
manner. ‘ And what, sir,’ says she, letting the paper rest 
upon her knee, ‘ is there of interest in The Watchman this 
week ?’ ‘ There is a vivacious paper, returned I, ‘ setting 
out to show that whether Mr. Wycherly be a vicious man 
or Mr. Addison a virtuous, it hath no concern with their 
writing, for that style (which, say they, is the unum 
necessarium) cannot have ethic.’ ‘I do not say, cries she, 
‘whether they are right or wrong, but sure ‘tis superfluous 
to write at this day of such a matter, when the Frenchmen 
have as much concluded the case for that side as hath 
the Bible for Christianity.’ ‘There is more matter yet, 
said 1; ‘there is a paper which hotly declares that style, 
like his beard and moustachio, is the sole possession of man, 
and that ’twere as impossible for woman to have in writing 
more than a certain elegant cunning as that she should sing 
basso profondo or cease being timorous.’ At this she sighed 
a little. ‘They are the more to blame for that, she 


answered with a pretty gravity, ‘than for the other. For 
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if the other is a quarrel of twenty years, man has denied 
woman incessantly from the day when Adam threw the 
blame of his sin upon Eve. Besides,’ continued she after 
a pause, ‘I know not why the essential gift of style should 
be refused to woman. If God said “ In pain shalt thou 
bring forth,’ I read nowhere that he added “and ever 
With which 
she began to deliver certain pointed sentences on this 
subject, the words whereof I despair to remember ; but 
they were somewhat to this effect : 

‘It is unworthy, says she, ‘and a thing that I blush 
for, that men should separate women from writers on the 
count of their sex, and so deal with them as a section 
apart. Are we, sir, when we eat a lobster, particular about 
the taste of the male or the female ; but do we not say 


shalt thou be a worser writer than man.” ’ 


this is insipid, or that is fruity, having no regard for the 
sex of the fish? I do not ask that, if a woman have writ 
a good book, she should be treated with extraordinary 
graciousness because she is a woman ; and therefore I ask 
that she should not be chosen for particular ridicule for 
her sex’s sake if she have delivered herself of folly. There 
are silly women ; but, sir, there are also very vapid men. 
And if Colley Cibber write a criticism that is foolish beyond 
his ordinary, doth Mr. Pope ascribe the silliness to the 
sex? Therefore ‘tis instructive to look at the procedure 
on t ‘other side. For here comes a set of Criticks who sing 
to as many tunes as are in Minheer Hendel’s new opera 
ot Rinaldo that woman’s whole duty is to distribute dishes 
of Bohee, to dress fantastick, and to make jellies and sweet- 
meats. Then lo! from the wilderness of paint and pastry, 
and fans and brocade, the thin voice of a Woman is up- 
lifted in Literature. Then the Criticks mock ; and ‘‘ What is 
this?” they cry ; “the writing of a woman ; pretty trifling, 
but she hath not the grand style; that she cannot 
have.” “Why should she not?’’ mourns the Solitary 
Lady. And “What a question !”’ laugh the Criticks ; “she 
cannot have And so 


they shake their heads and fasten tight their mouths and 


it, she cannot and she cannot.” 


close their eyes and shut up their ears with their finger- 
tips. But this is to determine a Consequence without a 
Premiss, to base a Falsity (if falsity it be) on an Assump- 
tion. And how unjust this is, | do not find it easy to say. 
Look you, sir, I am very willing’ (and momentarily, with- 
out aught of affectation, she bowed her head in the Con- 
versation) ‘to accept the consequences of my Sex which 
are unavoidable. That I should some day bear children 
In other 


matters also, man and woman have agreed that to be 


was appointed at my birth by the Future Fates. 
feminine carries with it certain distinctions. And of none 
Thus 
we agree that your hands shall be bound in leather 


of these do I complain, for some are advantages. 


where I wear fringed gloves; you are austere in Jack- 
Boots where I am abundant in drapery ; my friends seek 
me out at my Tea-table, you meet your intimates at the 
Rainbow, the Kit-Kat, the Halifax, or the Beef-Sleak. You do 
for us our Legislation, we fill you with Jellies. Then there 
is a particular politeness, which we call chivalry, practised 
by you to us; how it grew up I cannot guess, but I 
love to fancy that ‘tis the carefulness of men towards 
those who sometimes have borne the whole burden of 
their lives. I have hinted at differences which, like the 
rules of Trick-track, we agree upon to play our game of 
Life withal ; ‘twere tedious to take it further. But in our 
inner Selves how can it be held that we differ by large or 
any inferiority from you? I will play you at Bagatelle, I will 
fight you on the Chess-board, and I will win victories as 
numerous as yours. To make a long story short, I am ready 
to demean myself in all external matters as a womanly 
woman ; I will dress that the World may confess my Sex, 
I will not seek the Playhouse alone, I will be tenderer of 
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my reputation than Man, | will sit in my Withdrawing 
Room and order my household as wisely as 1 may. But, 
sir, my mind is my own; and if Heaven hath given unto 
me a gift of Literature, I will exercise myself therein ; and 
this I ask of the Criticks, that they look on my work and 
not on my sex, and if they will not listen (of all men they 
are hardest to persuade) my verdict shall lie in the Truth 
to which they are blind. The result shall stand without 
the Woman, and when I am dust, and the Men of my day 
are also dust—when my Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope 
are laid away in the poetical Quarter of the Abbey, and I 
have been carried to a country churchyard—let my work 
live or die by the strength of its own liveliness. For 
style is not sexual; and cannot be, unless you assign a 
gender to words—a circumstance that would make me 
fear for the persistence of language in the World ; for 
there would ensue a Battel; the male words (having less 
than human brains) would deny the very life of the 
female, and with no children born to them, the tongues 
of Nations should presently fail.’ 

And ceasing from her talk, Virgilia looked to us with a 
smile ; but I seemed to detect in her frank eyes a re- 
strained astonishment for herself that she had spoken so 
long. And at that point I left my chair, little caring to 
join in the trivial chatter that arose after this her Conver- 
sation. And so I took my leave, ruminating deeply on 
the matter that had been spoken, and partly persuaded 
by her Arguments. And if there be any man who thinks 
me foolish in this, I will very gladly take such a one, if he 
will appoint a fitting hour, to Virgilia’s withdrawing-room ; 


and let him then judge. VerNon BLACKBURN. 


EVARRA AND HIS GODS. 

EAD here: 

This is the story of Evarra—man— 

Maker of gods in lands beyond the sea: 

Because the city gave him of her gold, 

Because the caravans brought turquoises, 

Because his life was sheltered by the King 

So that no man should maim him—none should steal, 
Or break his rest with babble in the streets 

When he was weary after toil, he made 

An image of his God in gold and pear] 

With turquoise diadem and human eyes, 

A wonder in the sunshine, known afar 

And worshipped by the King: but, drunk with pride 
Because the city bowed to him for God, 

He wrote above the shrine : ‘ Thus gods are made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.’ 

And all the city praised him, . . . Then he died. 


Read here the story of Evarra—man 
Maker of gods in lands beyond the sea: 
Because his city had no wealth to give, 
Because the caravans were spoiled afar, 
Because his life was threatened by the King 
So that all men despised him in the streets, 
He hacked the living rock, with sweat and tears, 
And reared a god against the Morning-gold, 
A terror in the sunshine, seen afar 
And worshipped by the King : but, drunk with pride 
Because the city fawned to bring him back, 
He carved upon the plinth : ‘ Thus gods are made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.’ 
And all the people praised him. . . . Then he died. 


Read here the story of Evarra—man— 

Maker of gods in lands beyond the sea: 

Because he lived among a simple folk, 

Because his village was between the hills, 

Because he smeared his cheeks with blood of ewes, 
He cut an idol from a fallen pine, 

Smeared blood upon its cheeks, and wedged a shell 
Above its brows for eye, and gave it hair 
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Of trailing mogs, and plaited straw for crown ; 

And all the village praised him for this craft, 

And brought him butter, honey, milk, and curds. 
Wherefore, because the shoutings drove him mad, 
He scratched upon that log : ‘ Thus gods ure made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.’ 

And all the people praised him. Then he died. 


Read here the story of Evarra—man— 


Maker of gods in lands beyond the sea: 


Because his God decreed one clot of blood 

Should weave a hair’s-breadth from the pulse’s path 
And chafe his brain, Evarra mowed alone 
Rag-wrapped among the cattle in the fields 
Counting his fingers, jesting with the trees 

And mocking at the mist, until his God 

Drove him to labour. Out of dung and horns 
Dropped in the mire he made a monstrous god. 
Abhorrent, shapeless, crowned with plantain tufts ; 
And when the cattle lowed at twilight time, 

He dreamed it was the clamour of lost crowds, 
And howled among the beasts : ‘ Thus gods are made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.’ 

Thereat the cattle bellowed. . Then he died. 


Yet at the last he came to Paradise, 

And found his own four gods and that he wrote, 
And marvelled, being very near to God, 

What oaf on earth had made his toil God’s law ; 
Till God said, mocking : ‘ Mock not. These be thine.’ 
Then cried Evarra: ‘I have sinned!’ ‘ Not so. 
If thou hadst written otherwise, thy gods 

Had rested in the mountain and the mine, 

And I were poorer by four wondrous gods 

And thy more wondrous law, Evarra. Thine, 
Servant of shouting crowds and lowing kine.’ 
Thereat, with laughing mouth but tear-wet eyes, 
Evarra cast his gods from Paradise. 


This is the story of Evarra—man— 
Maker of gods in lands beyond the sea. 


Repyarp Kiperine 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SERIOUS SUGGESTION. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.] 


Reston, 29th Sept. 1890. 

S1r,—The first thing that golfers seem called upon to do for 
golf has already been more than once mooted in these columns, 
It has been shown that something must be done against pot- 
hunting, or golf will become a pottering pastime. This is not 
a matter which should put Scottish and English golfers in oppo- 
sition ; for the trade of Birmingham in cheap electro-plate 
would not suffer seriously if golf handicaps were stopped. And 
they need checking quite as much over the benty, heathery 
links of Skulmahow as on the ’umps and ’ollows of ’Ockley-in- 
the-’Ole. 

No one, to my knowledge, has ever questioned the statement 
in the preamble to Lord Campbell’s Act (I think) : ‘Britannia 
needs no bulwarks to guard her native shores.’ Many may 
have wondered what bulwarks were, but every one knows what 
links are; and it is the duty of every Briton to prevent them 
from disappearing like the others. With niblicks if necessary. 

Besides, it is not pots nor hunting nor pot-hunting that we 
would check. There is a natural appetite for pots—soon satis- 
fied, indeed, but imperious. At college it may be glutted: 
may, 1 say, for college pots are above golfing ones in this, that 
aman must row or run in decent third-rate style, and not merely 
buy a set of clubs, to win them. College may then supply 
pewters galore, and after that studs, pencils, toothpicks, and 
even bad clocks enough to knock the family mansion out of 
time for years. But all men are not college-bred ; therefore 
some concession must be made to potless golfers in these pro- 
posals. They are a mere suggestion. An association called 
, its badge a scarlet ribbon, its members pledged : 

1. To discourage handicaps. To play for no pot to which 
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there is not attached a sweepstake in money subscribed by all 
who play, each single subscription being equal to the value of 
the pot. 

2. Never to play a match for less than 2s. 6d. unless the 
adversary accept the odds you offer. 

3. Every member must play at least four matches every year 
for a five-pound note. 

4. A member who habitually wins by tricky quibbling with 
the letter of the golf-laws ; one who on the other hand wittingly 
tampers with the rules, playing loosely—e.g., touching sand on 
bunkers, etc. ; one who shows he is conscious of being meanly 
sharp by pleading as excuse for claiming a hole that there are 
outside bets upon the match—all such shall be expelled. 

No. 5, etc., would divide members into golfers, duffers, fossils 
(or foozles), and unfortunates. Any one with a physical infir- 
mity, such as blindness, etc., would have special exemptions. 
Seeing double would have exemptions, but seeing three balls 
would not entitle to them if the middle ball was the real one. 
Every member would be expected to play his club matches 
with at least two strokes less each year; and as soon as he 
could win a match with a professional against any two amateurs 
he would become a ‘ golfer.’ If he could not reach this state of 
efficiency in fifteen years’ play he would become by seniority a 
fossil ; or, if not then fifty, he would be condemned to death by 
slow torture—in other words, expelled from every links. Any 
member may at any time present a prize to be played under 
handicap. 

Under a cloud of euphemisms a by-law would direct that 
with these cups a blank cheque be sent for the necessary ex- 
penses. There would bea day fixed. The committee would 
make sure that a certain number of members were if possible 
present ; but as many more as chose might intimate their in- 
tention of competing. The inducement would be a (practi- 
cally) club dinner paid by the cup-giver, who by a fiction would 
be captain for the day, and would win his cup as the captain 
at St. Andrews wins his ; on the cup would appear his score, 
arrived at like that of the captain at St. Andrews. His health 
would be drunk. He would be congratulated. Any remarks 
tending to expose the fiction to ignorant guests would be con- 
sidered in bad taste. 

At present pot-hunting is despised. Such an association as 
we propose would not only rescue golf from a serious danger, 
but by its means the public would soon be brought to see that 
it is no more ridiculous than any similar disease : as hysterics, 
longing for change of air, a passion for alcohol, for wearing a 
belt with keys and chains. 

Nor is the fiction superfluous. It is marvellous how soon 
things repeated and not much contradicted become truths even 
to him who first lied them. A Cambridge freshman from the 
north arrives for his first term vzé@ Peterborough, but he soon 
learns to believe that v#@ London is a shorter way north : even 
as Englishmen believe the short route to Emin’s land is by the 
Congo. A freshman would understand that Stanley returned 
another way because he was ‘ hard-up.’ 

A simpler scheme in the interest of golf and other games 
would be to put all persons in whose possession more than 
three hundred handicap prizes were discovered under trust ; 
and to provide for the national desire for a few by making it 
compulsory to write birth and marriage certificates on pots. 
So long as Free Church elders are eligible as bank directors, 
and family worship is no disqualification for offices of trust, 
such enlightened legislation is not probable. When cremation 
becomes more general ancestors will be preserved in vases and 
meet the need.—I am, etc., W. G. SIMPSON. 





REVIEWS. 
‘THE KINGDOM’ 


A Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross: A Study in 
Scottish History and Character. By AE. J. G. MACKAY, 
Sheriff of these Counties. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


A Fife proverb will have it that all persons in the three 
kingdoms—England, Scotland, and Ireland—of real merit 
and distinction can either claim the fourth—which is Fife— 
as the place of their nativity, or have at least been privileged 
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to tarry within its borders. To illustrate or enforce the truth 
of this proud saying is not avowedly the purpose of Sheriff 
Mackay’s pleasant monograph on his shrievalty, but indirectly 
he tends in no inconsiderable degree to justify it. The cen- 
sorious might with some show of reason object that he has 
devoted a disproportionate attention to details regarding per- 
sons whose connection with Fife was somewhat slight and 
accidental, and to the discussion of matters of concern to 
Scotland rather than the Kingdom within her gates; but in 
his discursiveness he never really loses sight of the Kingdom’s 
shores. His object has been to consider the history of Fife 
not ‘as a subject for the library of an antiquary, but as a 
miniature of the history of Scotland’; and as it is less the 
dead antiquities than the people—their past and present 
modes of life, the historical events in which they have been 
actors or which have mainly influenced their character, the 
chief personages in whose sayings and doings their interest 
has centred—that is his theme, his sketch is found to differ 
as much in quality as in size from the offensively learned and 
drearily instructive folios of the regulation ‘County History.’ 
Sheriff Mackay has a minute and comprehensive knowledge 
not merely of local but of national history, and a wide and 
generous sympathy with human thought, religion, character, 
and life in many varied modes ; and, inasmuch as the series 
is inevitably upon us, it is not too much to say that the issue 
of a set of county histories after the model of this one of his 
would serve at least as useful a purpose as can reasonably be 
hoped from any of the breed. 

The place of Fife in Scottish history is individual and pecu- 
liar. It has been the scene of few important battles—of none 
of vital consequence ; for the same peculiarity of situation be- 
tween two important firths which has associated it with two 
of the most famous railway viaducts in the world has deprived 
it of all consequence as a strategic point. Sheriff Mackay is 
no doubt technically correct in asserting that ‘the district 
between Kinross and Muckross’ was never conquered by the 
Romans ; but we cannot accept with him ‘the halting lines of 
the old Fife poet’—‘ But thou didst scorn Rome’s captive for to 
be,’ etc.—as ‘true history” The plain truth is that the Romans 
did not deem it worth their time and labour. Its conquest was 
not an aid to that of the districts north, south, and west of 
it, and, once these districts were thoroughly subdued, itself 
would have no option but to succumb. During the War of 
Independence it was, ‘as in the Roman period, outside the 
main current of Scottish history’; but not only the victory 
of Black Ironside but various incidents in the struggle—-as 
the storming of Leuchars Castle and the raid of Baliol— 
deserved a passing mention. But it is not till the time 
of Knox and the Reformation that the Kingdom becomes 
specially and centrally associated with national movements 
and events. For centuries the seat of the principal Scottish 
bishopric had been within her borders—first at Abernethy and 
latterly at St. Andrews, which finally became the see of an 
archbishop ; and here, almost as a matter of course, was the 
Reformation in some sort concentrated. Indeed, it may 
almost be said to have been decided in Fife and by the men 
of Fife. The savage butchery of ‘the Cardinal’ signalised 
the first violent symptoms of revolt against the old ecclesias- 
tical autocracy, and the ‘dinging doon’ of the Cathedral some 
years later was a blow from which Scots Catholicism never 
recovered. The old fear and reverence of the Papal authority 
vanished like a dream; and in the circumstances Mary of 
Guise’s truce with the Reformers was the death-warrant of the 
faith. Presumedly by a slip of the pen, the Sheriff places the 
forces both of the Queen and the Reformers at Cupar on the 
north side of the river, whereas it would appear that, but for 
the river, they might have come to blows. Regarding the 
‘enemy’ Knox says: ‘ They kept between us and them a water 
for their strength.’ 

Neither the ’15 nor the ’45 added much of interest to the 
annals of Fife, but the landing of Mar at Elie and the subse- 
quent passage of the Jacobite force which attempted to sur 
prise Edinburgh should scarce have been left unchronicled. 
As St. Andrews was a place of royal sojourn, and as there were 
royal residences at Dunfermline and at Falkland—the latter 
originally chosen from its proximity to wild boar and other 
big game—the Kingdom is associated with many notable inci- 
dents in the lives of the Scottish sovereigns; and with the 
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one of world-wide and perennial fame, Queen Mary, it claims 
supreme associations. Many of her fairest hours of leisure 
seem to have been spent in St. Andrews, where she loved 
to lay aside her state and live as the daughter of a plain 
burgher ; enthusiasts claim her as the earliest known lady- 
golfer ; it was at the Castle of Wemyss that Darnley by his 
tall and well-proportioned figure won her hand (Sheriff Mackay 
indeed is bold enough to assert that it was in Fife and with 
Darnley that Mary ‘ for the first and last time in her life’ fell in 
love); it was at St. Andrews that the wretched Chastelard was 
done to death; the lonely keep in Lochleven was the scene 
of her bitterest sorrows and of her daring and romantic escape. 
With Mary’s departure the historical interest sinks into com- 
parative insignificance ; and although the Kingdom can boast 
of two historical murders in after years—one that of the bonnie 
Earl of Moray, picturesque and dastardly, and the other that 
of Archbishop Sharp, solemnly savage—it gradually lapsed 
into the dulness of humdrum ecclesiasticism and prosperous 
industrial routine. 

We confess to a want of passion in respect of such respect- 
able examples of enterprise as the oil-cloth trade at Kirkcaldy 
and the tile-works of the county town ; but it must be said 
for the learned author that all such matters are disposed of in 
a single chapter, which chapter may be skipped by the frivolous 
without inconvenience. Had one on the legends of the King- 
dom been substituted therefor, the value of the book would have 
been considerably enhanced for most of us. It may be added 
that an admirable sketch of Fife history closes with a remark- 
ably interesting analysis of Fife character. Few have better 
opportunities of knowing a people than those whose office is to 
administer justice ; and this estimate of the ‘Fifer’ is prima 
jacie entitled to peculiar attention. As, moreover, it is at 
once discreet and flattering, the probabilities are that, so far 
as the inhabitants of the Kingdom are concerned, the Sheriff's 
main conclusions will be received with due respect. 


THREE NOVELS. 


The late Mr. W. R. Greg maintained that damnation as 
conceived by the authors and illustrators of certain Romish 
elementary religious works—who had indicated in pen and 
pencil respectively nicely-dressed little girls being burnt up all 
over for ever and ever—was a fond thing vainly imagined, and 
would not hurt in the long run nearly so much as the genuine 
hell ascertained by him to consist of seeing your pious friends 
and relations marching off to heaven, leaving you outside—and 
marching off quite cheerfully, because they were going to do 
without you, and did not want you any more. Tastes differ, 
and many people would go to Mr. Greg’s hell for choice if the 
alternative were an eternity of burning as alleged in the Roman 
Catholic tracts. Mr. Robert Buchanan has invented a more 
tolerable hell still, and has set forth its attractions in a ‘ Tale 
of the Unseen,’ which he calls 7he Moment After (London : 
Heinemann). It (Mr. Buchanan’s hell) consists merely of a 
rather dull nightmare, and is all over in a few minutes, al- 
though while it is going on it is tiresome enough to be described 
immediately afterwards as having occupied ‘many weary years. 
The chief objection to it is that it may probably be reserved for 
murderers—at least Mr. Buchanan does not expressly assert 
that any one else is qualified to go there. 

The hero of the tale is one Maurizio Modena, an Italian 
domiciled in England, who married an English girl of irregular 
life. After a time he detected her in infidelity, and stabbed 
her and her lover to death. He was taken red-handed and 
avowed his guilt. But the criminal law of England consists, 
as Mr. Buchanan asserts emphatically and more than once, 
of ‘organised contradiction.’ Therefore Maurizio Modena was 
sentenced to death. When the time appointed for his execu- 
tion came, the rope employed for carrying out organised con- 
tradiction broke, and he fell to the ground. When they tried 
to hang him again the contradictorily organised ‘rope, instead 
of snapping, yielded strand by strand, until the man’s feet 
slipped to the ground, and there, half-supported and half-sus- 
pended, the body, with horrid convulsions, spun slowly round 
and round. After reflecting for a reasonable time upon this 
surprising circumstance, the ministers of organised contradic- 
tion cut him down, and he presently revived, and eventually 
the Home Secretary caused him to be reprieved and his sen- 
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tence commuted to one of penal servitude for life. Where- 
upon Modena immediately died; but meanwhile he had 
explained to a sceptical prison surgeon and a pious prison 
chaplain that he had died for a time, and he related his 
experiences partly in speech and partly in writing. 

They were brief but tedious. He had found himself on a 
large plain with pantomime effects here and there. Presently 
there came the two people he had murdered, ‘all bluggy.’ He 
chevied them here, and carried them there, and they all played 
at a kind of aimless prisoners’ base, and after it had gone on 
for what seemed a long time they got to a golden gate. And 
then he came to himself. And he objected strongly to having 
any penal servitude, on the ground that the plain and the 
chevying and the prisoners’ base were hell, and that he had 
finished his damnation, and would be immediately let in at 
the golden gate the next time he died, and that he ought 
not to be punished again for the same murders. So that it 
was just as well that he died. The sceptical doctor thought it 
was all uneasy dreaming consequent upon semi-strangulation ; 
but the pious chaplain was quite sure that it was hell, and 
thought it very interesting. Our readers may judge for them- 
selves. Our own view is that, if hell it was, sinners are even 
better off than Mr. Greg opined they were. 

Come Forth (Heinemann) is the latest issue of the modesty 
and devoutness of the author of Gafes Ajar in union with the 
humility and theology of her husband, the Reverend Herbert 
D. Ward. The name of a Yankee ‘Palestinian scholar’ 
vouches (in a preface) for the correctness of the archzology. 
But the business of the novel is mainly (as may be guessed) 
to re-tell the story of that Lazarus whose death and resurrec- 
tion are set forth in the eleventh chapter of the Fourth Gospel, 
and it is accomplished in the fearless old fashion of the devout 
Bostonian. Lazarus, it appears, was a well-to-do master- 
builder, who when engaged on a job at the palace of Annas 
the ex-high priest saw the priest’s daughter Zahara, and took 
a violent fancy to her. This sensation the modest and reve- 
rend authors characterise (with capitals) as ‘that rare and 
mighty angel, Instantaneous Love.’ Zahara has a ‘royal 
voice, with purple in it’; at one time she ‘towers like a 
princess, and anon she ‘flees like a frightened deer,’ and 
still again she ‘bounds with one great lithe spring to her 
feet.’ Of course, it is insisted upon without end that she is 
innocent and ‘white-souled’: that apparently cannot be taken 
for granted regarding a maiden in the land where Zahara was 
invented. Lazarus is a marvellous passionate creature fora 
well-to-do master-builder. On one occasion ‘he gathered her 
to his arms, to his shoulder, to his breast’: why not also to 
his head, to his feet, and so forth? On another ‘a light breeze 
tickled the surface of the lake as fingers play with sensitive 
flesh, and ‘the water seemed to shrink and writhe a little 
playfully.’ Of course the proud priest resents these goings- 
on in the good old Hebrew style: he first essays to drown the 
passionate builder, and then he throws him over his garden 
wall, Lazarus dies, and is buried, and comes to life again— 
after the manner, hideously elaborated, of the gospel story— 
and marries his Zahara. Annas could not forgive the Founder 
of Christianity his resurrection: hence his share in bringing 
about that tragedy which has become the central doctrine of 
the religion of Christendom! And that is the result of bring- 
ing to bear the latest American fashion in fiction upon one of 
the few great and inspiring events in the history of mankind ! 
The way in which the great historical figure is treated—the 
straining after effect, the maudlin and familiar mock reverence 
—is enough to make atheists weep and decent Christians vomit. 
He is represented as making a chisel fly to do his bidding in 
carving the top of a tall pillar in the temple—and that only to 
prove his divinity to the foolish master-builder—and as inter- 
vening with other preposterous miracles to aid the absurd pair 
of lovers. It may be said that it is difficult to do him justice ; 
yet it would not have been difficult to let him alone. But to 
do that were to be guilty of good taste, and that is no more 
Bostonian foible than common honesty is the distinguishing 
characteristic of American publishers. 

‘ Do I speak darkly ?’ inquires Mr. John Torrington, the hero 
of Jn Low Relief (London: Chapman), by Morley Roberts. 
What else can be expected of one who, ‘of a modern neurotic 
type though physically powerful,’ is ‘mentally myopic’? Mr. 
Torrington, who by writing novels and articles for magazines 
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and newspapers and by painting water-colours secures an in- 
come of from ‘ten to fifteen shillings a week,’ seems to spend 
most of his time deluging some quiet-living artist friends— 
‘poor ignorant beasts’—with an incessant flow of ‘aimless 
chatter full of quaint metaphors and odd similes.’ At times he 
conducts ‘a propaganda of pessimism’ and becomes ‘a messiah 
of misery,’ and when the harried are goaded to retaliation he 
overwhelms them with such words as ‘ etiology’ and ‘litotes,’ 
while he refers to himself as ‘a pathological curiosity.’ One 
day as this ‘morbid analyst of human nature’ is ‘ conning the 
elusive phantom of an ideal vision’ in the studio of a long- 
suffering friend, to him enters a maiden of ‘ strange and saint- 
like beauty.’ Impressed by her ‘ vague and slight figure,’ which 
is almost ‘too ethereal and fragile to be quite mortal,’ he tells 
her somewhat inconsequently that he is ‘an amputated octopus 
clinging desperately to respectability with a single sucker,’ and 
falls madly in love. This ‘saint-like’ woman—she is an artist’s 
model of ‘ almost pathetic purity "—receives the offer of his hand 
doubtfully, although it is accompanied by the sage remark that 
‘fame is an eidolon, a mere ghost with a squeaking voice.’ 
‘Saint Priscilla’s’ reluctance to marry the ‘frost-bitten Balzac’ 
is easily explained. For years she has cherished a secret pas- 
sion for an etcher, ‘immensely powerful in build,’ who ‘ might 
have sat for a gladiator.’ A complete contrast with Mr. Tor- 
rington, ‘it was not his to be A=tnean, volcanic, fierce with 
flame, and scarred with lava. This comparatively cold suitor 
ultimately secures the ‘dear and holy maiden’; whereupon 
‘the unconsidered chip’ writes an epitaph upon the ‘ saint-like’ 
one as dead, places some doggerel verses on her imaginary 
grave, and turns ‘again to the work he had so long neglected.’ 
Except in their toleration of Mr. Torrington—who instead of 
being impressive is merely bathetic—the other characters have 
more or less of actuality. The studio colour is goed, although 
it is evidently taken from the lower class of painters. 


AN IRISH PATRIOT (OLD STYLE). 


Thomas Davis: The Memoirs of an Irish Patriot. 1840-1846. 
By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DuFFy, K.C.M.G. London : 
Kegan Paul. 

Had the subject of these memoirs lived longer than he did 
it is possible that the ‘Young Ireland’ party of 1840-1846 
might have been more expressly connected with the name of 
Thomas Davis than it is. Davis was one of its leaders—there 
were many cooks to the broth—and when the brush with 
O’Connell came it was on him that the burden of the battle 
fell, His life was a curious mixture of high thinking and Irish 
politics. His integrity and steadfastness of purpose were 
above all possibility of cavil, and his personal character was 
spotless. So much we learn both from the narrative and 
from the eulogium of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy ; but the in- 
terest attaching to this biography cannot all be attributed to 
the personality of Thomas Davis. Sir Charles himself has 
not been wholly moved by piety for the memory of a friend: 
he has written (in part at least) with a purpose, which he 
very candidly expresses in his dedication to Englishmen and 
Irishmen ‘who honestly doubt the desire or the capacity of 
Ireland for self-government. They will judge whether the man 
depicted in the memoir and his associates did not seek a worthy 
and practicable end by honourable and commensurate means.’ 
Here is a fair challenge to the judgment of all that are scepti- 
cal of the nationhood of Ireland. What is the answer that 
should be made ? 

It would be striking, if the same phenomenon had not lost 
by frequent recurrence its power of surprising, that Thomas 
Davis, the Irish patriot, was not an Irishman but an English- 
man, and was formed not in the popular Irish schools of reli- 
gion and politics but in the midst of the Anglican institutions 
of the Protestant minority. It is curious how Trinity College, 
Dublin, steeped in Protestantism as it is, has nurtured the most 
rabid of Irish Nationalists: Emmet and Wolfe Tone were both 
of her a/umnz. But toreturn to Sir Charles’s challenge. It is 
a pity for his purpose that Davis, the type and ensample from 
which we are asked to convince ourselves of the political 
competence of Irishmen in general, should not himself be 
Irish except by the mere accident of birth. Nor did his 
character—at any rate in its earlier stages of development, con- 
tain ‘much element of Irishry.” Such was the verdict his 
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college contemporaries passed on him, and what they meant by 
‘Irishry’ they have left in no shadow of doubt: ‘there was a 
total absence of glare, of triviality, of theatrical manner, of 
affectation. He was thoroughly real. Simple, strong, un- 
affected, with proper pride, without any vanity, and with self. 
respect, he certainly showed more resemblance to the qualities 
of English nature than those commonly met with amongst 
Irishmen.’ See how the contrast fit the O’Briens and the 
Healys and the whole gang of political Irish who insist upon 
their right and boast their competence to make Ireland a 
nation in capital letters! Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is mis- 
taken if he thinks to seduce our judgment by appeals from 
the native Irishry of the O’Briens, the Healys, and that Irish 
race at large at home and abroad they typify, to the bounding 
aspirations and the youthful enthusiasm of Thomas Davis. 
The patriotism of Davis was far removed from the noisy, 
reckless article which Mr. Parnell commands in the market 
for so many shillings a week. He was bred a Tory, and per- 
haps, like the Mr. Dillon who is still with us, he never lost 
touch with many of his old principles. But he became a 
Nationalist, and—Tory or not—he laboured in the cause of a 
nationalism of Ireland Irish. It differed in important respects 
from the movement of to-day. There was the same impa- 
tience of British interference with anything involving Irish 
interests, the same ambition to make Ireland contented and 
prosperous, the same vague vaunting of ‘Ireland a nation’ 
(which then as now revealed the goal of Irish political agita- 
tion to all but those who will not see), the same half-hearted 
hankering after revolution or civil war. But it was not mixed 
with the vulgar socialism and the organised schemes of 
plunder which the party that owes its name to Mr. Parnell is 
compelled to employ in order to make a successful appeal 
to the Irish people. At the outset Davis took a lofty view of 
the state of Ireland—lofty to the academic point. He was 
un-Irish in nothing more than in his leaning towards abstract 
thinking : they called him a ‘book in breeches’ in his col- 
lege days. He deplored the lack of ‘manhood of mind,’ of 
‘mastery in action’ which are characteristic—how charac- 
teristic, alas !—of Young Ireland ; he revolted from the utili- 
tarianism of British politics and the materialism which is apt 
enough to pervade a ‘nation of shopkeepers,’ and expressed 
preference even for a Papal supremacy sooner than ‘ suffer the 
iron gates of this filthy dungeon’ (7.e., what he calls ‘modern 
Anglicism,’ ‘utilitarianism,’ sometimes ‘sensualism’) ‘to close 
on us’—anything so that the Irish people should not become 
‘sensual and mean.’ ‘Still more willingly would I take the 
hazard of open war, sure that if we succeeded the military 
leaders would compel the bigots down, establish a thoroughly 
national Government, and one whose policy, somewhat arbi- 
trary, would be anti-Anglican and anti-sensual; and if we 
failed it would be in our power before dying to throw up huge 
barriers against English vices, and, dying, to leave example 
and a religion to the next age.’ The ideas of nationality and 
devotion to country had apparently presented themselves to 
his mind as the stimulus needed to correct that lack of 
steadfastness which is one great defect of Irishmen, while 
they opened the way to a union of all creeds and politics, 
and ultimately to the development of a national life in which 
the brighter Celtic qualities might be no longer hid under 
the solid dead-weight of British domination. Now it might 
be thought a hard saying if we were to characterise this 
as anything but a worthy end. Sir Charles is probably 
entitled to call it so. But there our agreement with him 
ceases, for he further challenges his readers to deny that 
it was practicable. So far as can be learned from his bio- 
grapher, the practical realisation of ‘ Ireland a nation’ was as 
little entertained in concrete form by Davis as might be ex- 
pected of one so young and so prone to young-mannish en- 
thusiasm. He speaks in one place of a ‘ domestic legislature,’ 
but it is to be the instrument of establishing ‘external inde- 
pendence’ and the outward sign of a nationality ‘recognised 
by the world’ ; in another he writes to the Duke of Wellington 
as a Federalist ; anon he argues for absolute separation, and 
compares the beginnings of Prussia with the existing state of 
Ireland. Nothing could be more unlike the realisation of a 
‘practicable end’ than this halting between ever so many 
phases of nationality; and nothing could be more characteristic 
of the generous extravagance of a patriotic young man who has 
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not yet fully realised the limits which practical necessities im- 
pose. At least until Clontarf, he repeatedly harked back on 


the absurd idea of a national insurrection. 


Davis’s energy in devising schemes to foster the national 
spirit was always unbounded and in many instances singularly 
well directed. He was above all things a journalist—Sir Charles 
will have it ‘ publicist’—and the success of The Nation news- 
paper was largely due to him. He laboured to preserve the 
national monuments ; he sought to popularise national history 
and to encourage the practice of national music and the reci- 
tation of national poetry ; he projected a military history of 
the revolution of ’98. These were all excellent projects : so 
much so that we can only deplore the abandonment by Irish 
Nationalists of more recent days of means so admirably 
adapted to fulfil a not unworthy purpose. But then the latter- 
day gods are vastly more practical than was Davis. One of 
his rdpepya was the composition of doggerel verse, political and 
other, which Sir Charles would have done better not to quote. 
But on this as on other points he has been carried away by 
his regard for an old comrade and his keen recollection of the 
struggles they shared and the hopes they entertained in common. 
His book is written with the fluency of a practised journalist, 
but the interminable quotations from letters and memoranda in 
small type make it a little troublesome to read. Still, it is more 
than usually interesting and attractive. Its main defect is the 
author’s unintentional exaggeration of the political transactions 
in which he and Davis played a part in their salad days, and of 
the favourable light they throw on the ability of the Irish people 
to stand together and maintain a stable government. 


MOTHER EARTH. 


Sotls and their Properties. By W. FREAM, B.Sc. Lond., LL.D. 
London: Bell. 


A feature in that series of agricultural handbooks of which 
the present is the latest number is their practical adaptibility 
to the ordinary work of the farm. Dr. Fream has set aside this 
wise precedent. One cannot avoid thinking that in writing he 
must have had before his mind’s eye the typical student of the 
agricultural college rather than the homely husbandman. In 
one way the volume might almost be defended as ideal. If 
you desire to know about soil, it is right:and proper to begin 
with the centre of the earth and work patiently outwards till 
you come to know every colour in the geological chart of 
England, and can tell your friends that the marls and sand- 
stones of Permian age in the Vale of Eden belong to the 
Rothliegende group, that ‘important argillaceous members’ 
and ‘arenaceous strata’ of the great Oolitic formation are to 
be seen in the Midlands, and so on. But one cannot very well 
imagine a farmer keeping awake in his armchair o’ nights, after 
a day in the fresh air, over pages which would necessitate his 
reference to the dictionary twice in every line. Nor is he a 
whit more likely to arrive with the aid of the index. Suppose 
he thinks of taking a farm south of Bath, and is told that 
Midford Sands are ‘micaceous yellow sands with calcareous 
concretions,’ by how much is he the wiser? The truth is that 
if you wish to address a plain countryman you have*to use a 
speech he understands. It need not be exactly that which he 
hears at fair or hiring, kirk or market; but approximate thereto 
it must, or you lose your labour. Sot/s and their Properties is 
assuredly not a book likely to be read in the homestead. Nor 
does it seem promising as a college text-book neither. The 
young and very scientific agricultural scholar who desires to 
found a thorough knowledge of the soil on a study of geology 
will not find what he wants in a hundred and fifty pages of 
scrappy essays. Dr. Fream ought either to have written a much 
larger volume or to have adopted a less ambitious method. 

Probably it would have been best for him entirely to reverse 
his procedure. That is, there might have been a ‘drift’ map 
in place of the geological map that serves as his frontispiece ; 
and instead of examining the framework of rocks with occa- 
sional reference to the overlying soil, it would have been to 
better purpose to describe the surface, touching only on what 
was below when it had a perceptible effect on fertility. It 
is, for example, of comparatively little importance to the agri- 
culturist near Ripon that the geological formation is that of 
yellow magnesian limestone, inasmuch as the district is covered 
with boulder clay. Dr, Fream has touched in these pages upon 
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scores of subjects which the farmer would like to learn more 
about ; only he is so preoccupied with his rocks that he does 
but glance at them. A chapter is devoted to ‘The Decay of 
Igneous Rocks,’ but there is only a slight reference to the work 
of the earthworm and hardly any to those other natural drainers 
and miners whose toil has so direct and important an effect on 
the fertility of the fields. Again, when he deals with such an 
interesting matter as ‘ Rain as a Source of Gain to the Soil,’ he 
has no well-digested account to lay before his readers, but a 
dry and forbidding jumble of tables and quotations from which 
no doubt the truth may be gathered by patient worrying, but 
which seems to have been composed that it might be as un- 
readable as possible. Indeed, in treating, for example, of the 
difference in the composition of rain-water and dew and hoar- 
frost, he seems altogether to lose sight of the agricultural 
intention of his book and to write as the mere copyist of other 
people’s observations which he has not tact or practical know- 
ledge to apply. The farmer, whether he exaggerate or mini- 
mise the feeding power of dew, will find no dealing with 
his rough-and-ready theories. He may learn, however, that 
Glasgow rain in a given quantity has 70.19 parts of sulphuric 
acid as compared with 2.06 in the inland parts of Scotland, and 
other odd facts of that kind, advanced with reference to nothing 
in particular. For our author has the scientific lecturer’s trick 
of dropping stray bits of information into his harangue like the 
casual paragraphs in the corners of a newspaper. 

It is entirely unnecessary to follow Dr. Fream. Every- 
where he is the same: always ostentatious of information and 
ability, but never failing at the same time to demonstrate that 
he has written in the study for students—and those of the kind 
that grind and cram for examinations—and not for the practical 
farmer. Nor are his treatment and style at all calculated to 
atone for his other shortcomings. He has scattered twenty-six 
tables of statistics at intervals over his text, and they do not 
render it a bit duller than it naturally and originally is. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Sermons by Bishop Lightfoot (London : Sonnenschein), 
albeit printed posthumously, not from the author’s Ms. but from 
reporters’ notes, convey a lively impression of the teaching of the 
greatest modern Anglican divine. His perfect scholarship, his 
catholicity, his critical and historical insight, his earnest spiri- 
tuality, are, perhaps, most noticeable in the three addresses 
on ‘ Christianity and Paganism,’ delivered in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on Tuesday evenings in November 1873. We have no- 
where met with more vivid portraiture than in the sketches 
there of Constantine and Julian. To read them is to appre- 
hend the whole secret of the influence of Christianity on the 
imperial Paganism, and the character of the hopeless revolt 
against its irresistible triumph on the part of ‘the Apostate.’ 
One marks, not without a certain sympathy, the forlorn isola- 
tion of Julian as he realises that ;he is contending against a 
spiritual force which is stronger than he and all his imperial 
resources. The struggle and its effect on his own character are 
—as the bishop puts it—‘ infinitely tragical.’ He thought the 
Emperor had but to call on the old Paganism, and it would 
rally round him to crush the religion of the Nazarene. ‘ He 
was grievously disappointed. He found in Christianity a 
strength, a vitality, a resistance, for which he was not prepared. 
He found in Paganism a feebleness, an irresolution, an in- 
difference, an utter absence of self-sacrifice, which contrasted 
strangely with his own devoted enthusiasm.’ Dr. Lightfoot’s 
historical faculty serves him worse in his discourse on ‘ The 
History of Israel: An Argument in favour of Christianity.’ 
In order to support his thesis that ‘the history of the Jews is, 
from first to last, one stupendous miracle,’ he underrates the 
extraordinary moral and intellectual qualities of the race. It 
is not just to speak of the people that produced Moses, David, 
Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Saul of Tarsus—to say 
nothing of its more modern representatives—as ‘a small, in- 
significant people, stiff-necked, rebellious, worthless.’ You do 
not judge a race’s capacities by its failures but by its suc- 
cesses ; and Lord Beaconsfield’s estimate, in his life of Lord 
George Bentinck, of the character and the powers of the 
children of Israel is much truer and more philosophic than 
Dr. Lightfoot’s, and is not a whit less available as ‘an argu- 
ment in favour of Christianity.’ This is the only point at which 
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the inborn prejudices of the ecclesiastic appear to have warped 
the judgment of the wise and tolerant divine. There is little 
dogmatic teaching in these thirteen sermons. They deal 
mainly with questions—historical, social, and practical—apart 
from the barren domain of dogmatic theology. A steadfast 
upholder of the creed of Nicza, Dr. Lightfoot appears rather 
as witness for that eternal righteousness at whose bar all 
human beings and institutions must stand in the day of their 
final account, than as a dogmatist or apologist. In his sermon 
on ‘The Vision of God’ he strikes the key-note of that teach- 
ing when, referring to Butler’s ‘awful sense of a present 
righteousness confronting him always,’ he desires to enter on 
his episcopal duties in Butler’s spirit: ‘that glimpses of the 
invisible righteousness, of the invisible grace, of the invisible 
glory, may be vouchsafed to him, and that the Eternal Presence 
thus haunting him night and day may rebuke, may deter, may 
guide, may strengthen, may comfort, may illume, may conse- 
crate and subdue, the feeble and wayward impulses of his own 
heart to God’s holy will and purpose.’ 

Dr. George Park Fisher, Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Yale University, United States, inscribes Zhe Nature and 
Method of Revelation (London: Unwin) to his ‘ pupils past 
and present.’ The book is apologetic rather than historical, 
and is designed to traverse the line of attack upon Catholic 
orthodoxy occupied by Baur and the Tiibingen school, with 
their successors in Germany and by Huxley and his disciples 
among British men of science. Its controversial tone is sin- 
gularly fair, while its criticisms and arguments are keen and 
conclusive. Dr. Fisher meets the critic and the man of science 
on their own ground, and does not entrench himself behind 
rat-riddled ramparts and rusty guns ; for ‘In these days,’ says 
he, ‘no real service is done to the Christian cause by stub- 
bornly adhering to dogmatic prepossessions which have been 
proved to be untenable—still less by unseemly denunciations 
of Christian believers who have been led by conscientious 
inquiry to abandon them.’ While dealing at some length 
with the views of Baur, he shows that he has his eye upon 
the newest developments of German speculation ; and we can- 
not but credit him with a very ample knowledge of his subject 
in both its earlier and later phases, of which Baur may be 
taken as representing the one and Pfleiderer the other. The 
number of authors quoted is portentous : it includes such patri- 
archs as Bengel, Wellhausen, Rothe, and Ewald, and a host 
of such juniors as Bleek, Weizsacker, Schiirer, Holtzmann, 
Keim, and Renan. To the American scholar Germany is 
evidently the true fatherland of theology: a few quotations 
from Lightfoot and Ellicott about exhaust our author’s English 
authorities ; while as for Scottish scholarship, no Scotsman is so 
much as mentioned. We cannot say that Dr. Fisher propounds 
any strictly original views of his questions : revelation and the 
bible ; the progressive element in revelation ; the differentiation 
of Christianity and Judaism ; and the relations of revelation 
and faith. But in his chapters upon these, and in five ‘ Sup- 
plementary Essays’ dealing chiefly with questions bearing on 
the authorship and authenticity of the Gospels, there is a fine 
and lucid vein of sound criticism, adroit apologetic argu- 
ment, and learned and candid examination of controverted 
points. Nowhere are his characteristic abilities more hap- 
pily illustrated than in his treatment of Huxley’s agnostic 
absolutism, and his exposure of the incapacity of the rigidly 
scientific method to adapt itself to the understanding of that 
which cannot be apprehended without some play of imagina- 
tive sympathy and exercise of spiritual discernment. He also 
dissects, with rigorous yet kindly firmness, the complacent 
patronage which Matthew Arnold bestows on the Evangelists 
as he eviscerates their narratives and resolves the Father in 
Heaven into a ‘stream of tendency.’ Altogether, his book is 
manly, clear-sighted, and tolerant ; loyally orthodox according 
to the general scheme of the Reformed theology ; yet intelli- 
gently liberal in its interpretation of scripture and in its treatment 
of all those points at which mere hidebound traditionalism is 
apt to set itself against the freedom of modern thought. 

In Gideon and the Fudges: A Study, Practical and Historical 
(London : Nisbet), by the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., one 
of the ‘ Men of the Bible’ series and an excellent book, the 
author makes good the hope expressed in his preface that his 
pages will be found ‘both historically interesting and homi- 
letically profitable.’ He paints a life-like picture of a notable 
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worthy of the iron age of Israel ; and he applies, with the skill 
of a practised homilist, the lessons of that ‘faded time’ to 
the circumstances of our own. There is now and then too 
obvious a tendency to ‘improve’ the events of the biblical 
narrative ; with too uncritical an acceptance of it in all its 
occasionally legendary detail, and too fanciful an employment 
of incidents in the Old Testament stories as types of features 
of the new dispensation : as when Dr. Lang discovers a ‘ fore- 
cast’ of the Lord’s Supper in Manoah’s offering and an emblem 
of the Atonement in Gideon’s fleece. But, as a rule, his exegesis 
and ‘applications’ are sound, sensible, and to the point ; while 
his doctrine is evangelical in the best sense of the word. In the 
subsidiary delineations of the characters and careers of Jephthah 
and Samson he is specially happy: not shrinking from con- 
demning what was—as so much was—morally wrong, while 
doing justice to the strong and generous elements in each, 
Without making a parade of exhaustive learning, he exhibits 
a creditable acquaintance with most of the recent literature 
illustrative of his period ; and his mind is evidently well fur- 
nished with apt references and quotations from the wider field 
of letters, wherewith to brighten his narrative and enforce his 
exhortations. His style is easy and pleasant; but one notes an 
occasional sign of inattention to finish. What, for instance, 
are we to make of ‘ Passing out of sight, enwrapped by the 
consuming fire, Manoah and his wife fell on their faces to the 
ground’? How could they achieve the triple feat of passing 
out of sight, getting wrapt in a consuming fire, and falling face 
downwards? Why spell the name of the wandering Arab at 
some places ‘ Bedawin,’ and at others ‘Bedouin’? And in styling 
St. James ‘first bishop of Jerusalem,’ does the minister of the 
Barony intend to surrender the Presbyterian claim that the 
presbyterate is older than the episcopate? or has he written 
down the title without due reflection? These, however, are 
trifles at most. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND. 


Industrial History of England. By H. DE B. GiBBons, M.A, 
London: Methuen. 

This is the first number of an ‘ University Extension’ series. 
Possibly the public will not buy such books unless they are 
issued thus ; but the present volume at any rate is able to 
stand by itself. The writer is well informed, and from first to 
last his work is profoundly interesting. His plan is to put 
wars, and battles, and what is usually called ‘ history,’ on one 
side, and to restrict himself to the consideration of social and 
industrial conditions. The origin of towns and their furniture 
is noted first. Thus, the market-cross was set up where people 
met to traffic at the march of two communities, so that in pro- 
cess of time there would grow up a town. Fairs were held at 
the shrines or the tombs of saints ; and in this way ‘ the origin 
of Glasgow may be traced from the burial-place of St. Ninian’ 
(570 A.D.). Coming to the Conquest, Mr. Gibbons gives a 
popular analysis of Domesday Book and a description of one of 
the manors. First there was the Manor House, where the court 
baron and the court leet were held. Near by was the Church, 
of which ‘ the nave was frequently used as a town-hall for meet- 
ings or fee-markets.’ And then came the Priest’s House and the 
Mill; and then the houses of the tenants—‘ usually built of posts, 
wattled and plastered with clay or mud.’ Trade was carried on by 
craft-guilds, about whose doings there were touches of prin- 
ciple and art: thus, they punished bad work as dishonour- 
able, and prohibited night-work as likely to lower the standard. 
Importation was practised : rich stuffs and spiceries came from 
the East after the Crusades, and iron ore, not to say iron, 
from the Baltic. A chief export was of slaves to Ireland ; and 
the trade, though checked by the Conqueror, endured till the 
annexation under HenrylI. The population was about 2,000,000. 
It was densest on the line between Norfolk and Dorset, parts 
of Yorkshire being absolute waste by the direct operation of 
the Conqueror’s policy. 

Descending through the ages, you find agriculture still the 
chief occupation of the people. The townsfolk went regularly 
to the country to help on the harvesting. An enormous num- 
ber of sheep was kept, for England was then the ‘only wool- 
producing country in the north of Europe.’ Their fleeces were 
sent to Flanders to be manufactured, and some of it returne 
in cloth. The fairs were a characteristic of the time. The 
greatest was that held at Stourbridge, whither came merchants 
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from Venice and Genoa, from the Hanse Towns and from 
Flanders. The goods, which were exposed in long streets of 
booths—as ‘The Drapery, ‘The Spicery,’ ‘The Pottery,’ or 
named after the nationality of the merchants—were carried 
inland from the great ports of Lynn and Blakeney. (Mar- 
gate, by the way, was famed as a commercial haven.) 
Such manufacturers as there were did business on a small 
enough scale; but one Jack of Newbury—who commanded a 
hundred looms and marched a hundred of his journeymen to 
Flodden Field in 1513—was renowned through Europe for his 
kerseys. In 1348 came the Great Plague, when the mortality 
was so dire that the living were scarce able to bury the dead, 
the flocks went untended, and the harvest rotted in the fields. 
In the scarcity of labour wages rose prodigiously, though the 
various Statutes of Labourers did all that enactments could to 
keep them at their old level. Now, according to Dr. Jessop, 
was the golden age of the English labourer, for never were 
wages so high and the purchasing power of money so great. 
To pass to Reformation times is to find the great changes 
bringing much misery in their train. The extravagance of 
Henry VIII, the greed of the new order of nobles, the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries—all told heavily on the poorer classes ; 
pauperism began, and was recognised at last by the Poor Laws 
of Elizabeth. In her reign great numbers of Flemings poured 
into the kingdom, and manufactories were started everywhere. 
It is curious to find the Worcestershire townspeople com- 
plaining that ‘divers persons dwelling in the hamlets, thorps, 
and villages of the county’ were making cloth and weaving in 
their own houses, so that the towns were getting depopulated. 
A monopoly was granted, but it profited nothing. 

These were the far-off beginnings of the great industrial re- 
volution which took place in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. England ceased to be an agricultural and became a 
manufacturing country. Manufactures, too, were now carried 
on not in isolated hamlets but in large factories ; machines 
were invented, and steam was applied to them ; the seams of 
coal and iron were largely worked ; and the great centre of 
population and industry shifted from the south to the north. 
We had the field to ourselves, for the Continental wars pre- 
vented competition. Thus, there was an enormous increase of 
wealth ; but it was not at all equally distributed, and there is 
no doubt but the capitalists abused the powers they conquered. 
They got droves of parish apprentices of the Oliver Twist type ; 
they fed them on the cheapest food; they made them sleep ‘ by 
turns and in relays, in filthy beds which were never cool ; for 
one set of children were sent to sleep in them as soon as the 
others had gone off to ‘their daily or nightly toil.’ These 
forlorn creatures ‘worked sixteen hours a day, and if they 
tired to bolt were chained and flogged. Many died, and were 
buried secretly at night in some desolate spot lest people should 
notice the number of the graves ; and many committed suicide.’ 
The Factory Acts, so strenuously opposed by various eminent 
Radicals and the Manchester School generally, freed the land 
from this horrible reproach. 

Under Victoria the general conditions of life have vastly im- 
proved, Under her immediate ancestors the lot of the poor, 
says Mr. Gibbons, was worse than it had ever been. Probably 
this statement is extreme, for our author is inclined to make too 
much of the past. If the labouring class was so prosperous 
during a large portion of the medizval period, how was it that 
population did not increase? Mr. Gibbons forgets that, in 
former ages, obscure misery evanished unrecorded, whereas 
now every individual case of exceptional weight is noted and 
made the subject of comment. 


WOOD-NOTES TAMED. 


The Life of Henry David Thoreau. By H.S. SAvt. 
London: Bentley. 

Dr. E. W. Emerson has asserted that ‘ Thoreau is absurdly 
misconceived by most people.’ Out of respect for Dr. Emerson’s 
father we shall not be hard upon him—(although one who abuses 
the language in this fashion deserves no mercy)—nay, we will 
even go so faras to admit that here is the only possible explana- 
tion of the badness of Mr, Salt’s book—or parturition, as Dr. 
Emerson might call it. The author himself seems to be troubled 
by a glimmering notion that all is not right—that his labour has 
been in vain; for he tells us blandly that Thoreau ‘ is a hopeless 
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subject for corrective criticism.’ This expression a Yankee 
transcendentalist (if the liquor be still on tap) might pretend to 
understand. Plainer people must take it to represent the sort 
of criticism in which Mr. Salt indulges. Let us see whether he 
is a hopeless subject or a hopeful subject. (How, by the way, 
does hope affect the subject?) A single example will serve to 
elucidate ‘the cause of his divergence from the recognised 
scientific system,’ if readers will but undertake to guess how one 
diverges from a system. Thoreau once went to Canada. He 
caught cold and wrote a book, upon which the corrective criti- 
cism runs: ‘This frigidity, if the truth be told, has left its 
mark on the pages of the Yankee in Canada. So that corrective 
criticism would appear to be something between blundering 
wit and unconscious humour. But let it not be imagined that 
Mr. Salt is often facetious. He is dull himself and has done 
his best to make Thoreau dull. As the poet remarks whom 
he quotes with approval: ‘I see ye two... as last I saw 
ye, brave and worthy pair... with deep and solemn words 
sonorously expressed.’ (Grammar does not ‘suit’ the trans- 
cendental ‘book.’) The true Thoreau was, according to Mr. 
Salt, ‘a prophet and monitor—outspoken, unsparing, tren- 
chant, inexorable, irreconcilable. Indeed, we had thought 
him something else, and greater ; so perhaps the best course 
will be to select some of the details which, albeit they have 
already helped mankind to its ‘ misconception,’ are regarded by 
Mr. Salt as essential to an understanding of this ‘ subtle, sen- 
sitive, and shy genius’—words which necessitate a certain 
soberness in him that would pronounce them. He was, accord- 
ing to one writer, an admirable ‘ conversationist,’ whose ‘ full 
blue eyes, aquiline nose, and peculiarly pursed lips added much 
to the effect of the descriptive powers’; while another notes that 
his audience did not know what to make of him. Channing, 
who knew him intimately, shall give the reason in words for 
which the corrective criticism is ‘so powerfully and patheti- 
cally’: ‘He ineffably retired into his inner mind, into that 
unconscious, unknown, profound world of existence where he 
excelled; there he held inscrutable converse with just men made 
perfect, or what else, absorbed in himself . . . the special vitali- 
sation of all his beliefs, self-consciously lying in the marrow of 
his theology.’ Now, if his beliefs were vitalised and had con- 
sciousness how could they lie in the marrow of an abstraction ? 
What did he excel? and how could he in an unconscious world 
of existence? and how cam existence be unconscious ? Of course 
under these slightly peculiar circumstances his ‘converse’ must 
have been ‘inscrutable’; but was 4e, or were the just men, 
absorbed inhimself? And what else than perfect were the just 
men made? How could men be just or perfect in an uncon- 
scious world of existence? And if that world were unknown, 
how could all this happen? Again, we are told that he had two 
minds. Mr. Ricketson is good enough to distinguish : ‘ Intel- 
lectually his was a strong, manly mind.’ What it was physi- 
cally who shall say? or into which of the pair he was wont 
‘ineffably’ to retire? He did not, according to Mr. John 
Burroughs, write of natural but of supernatural history, so that 
it need surprise no one to learn that ‘the lightning touched his 
thought to seraphim.’ The eulogist does not stay to explain 
how the lightning managed it; he merely goes on to call him 
‘a sweet man of Nature,’ which is vastly pretty but scarcely 
informative. Yet this sweet man of Nature ‘had a sour and 
saturnine hatred of injustice.’ We had thought Thoreau’s 
hatred was of the sort which might be classed as generous ; 
and even when we have the reverse on Mr. Salt’s authority 
we decline to believe it. But the contradictions of this shy, 
subtle, sensitive, unsparing, trenchant, and all the rest of it, 
are fortified behind the delicious statement that ‘no man had 
a better unfinished life—his anticipations were vastly rich’ ; 
after which one is relieved to learn that those who shared with 
him the frugal meal ‘grew intimate with tea-leaves.’ ‘ He was 
always doing ideal work’; and cookery is not transcendental, 
although we had ‘ misconceived’ that Thoreau could cook on 
occasion. Mr. Salt may tell us that none of these statements 
were written by him. True: they are but quoted, which is an 
action less criminal by one degree. 

Yet his own judgments—(to turn the limelight of corrective 
criticism on Mr. Salt for a moment)— must appear fair subject 
for ridicule’ to those who are ‘ not gifted with the same philo- 
sophical sense of the inner identity that links together many 
things,’ etc. Although we have striven ‘to bring to the task a 
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certain amount of sympathy’ we have been unable to compass 
the ‘kindred sense of humour.’ ‘The direction of his walks 
was usually, owing to some strange and undefinable attraction, 
towards the west or south-west, as at once the home of wildness 
and the goal of human migration.’ Which means that Thoreau 
liked solitude (as everybody knew, though a Salt was born into 
the world to say it thus); and as for human migration, he 
‘fashed not a thumb’ over that, except as it concerned himself. 
He ‘kept his boat moored in Ellery Channing’s river-side 
garden, and in winter the frozen stream offered a convenient 
pathway ’—probably to Thoreau and not to the boat. But if, 
as Mr. Salt puts it transcendentally, ‘the phenomena of space 
and time did not affect him,’ he may have expected the boat, 
also ignoring time and space, to have walked off, and therefore 
have moored it in winter to the apple-tree on the lawn. This 
criticism is verbal and not corrective ; but Mr. Salt ‘is a hope- 
less subject.’ ‘ His letters were more severely transcendental 
than his books.’ Who ever before associated severity with 
transcendentalism ? 

In literature Mr. Salt comes off no better than in philosophy. 
He seems to think that Thoreau wrote well because he was care- 
less of expression. On the contrary, we believe that Thoreau 
was thoroughly insincere when he got the pen between his 
fingers, and only then. His practice belies his profession ; no 
writer is more self-conscious and artful. He succeeded in 
making some of the most perfect sentences the world has read, 
because he polished them, gave them the very finish he so much 
decried, and had them by heart before he sat down to write. We 
even doubt if Mr. R. L. Stevenson is correct in saying that he 
wrote nonchalantly : he pretended to, but we know that he in- 
herited ‘a dramatic turn’ from his mother. That he studied 
style and the art of writing is certain ; but it was not the style 
‘of the quaint, simple “worthies” of the later Elizabethan 
period,’ for these are still to seek outside Mr. Salt’s imagination. 
The later Elizabethans were frozen in pedantries, and in their 
moments of excellence they are most consciously artists. For 
a man of letters, Mr. Salt appears to have mean ideas of the 
dignity of his trade. This sentence, studded with fallacies, 
contains (perhaps) the secret of his uncouth style : ‘Although 

. writing was more and more recognised by him as a pro- 
fession . . . he was at all times conscious of a fuller and 
higher calling than that of the literary man—as he valued 
Nature before art, so he valued life before literature.’ If 
Thoreau could have done his work in the world bya better 
‘instrument’ than letters, he was honest enough to have done 
it; and if as a man of letters he did his work honestly, what 
calling could have been ‘ higher and fuller’? By what paradox 
can art or literature be made out ‘lower’ than life or Nature? 
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Recollections of My Childhood’s Days. By L. M. Alcott. Lon- 
don : Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 

Suvérof. By Lieut.-Col. Spalding. London: Chapman. 6s. 


History. 


Ten Centuries of European Progress. By Lowis Jackson. 
London : Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. 

The Church of Scotland: Pa tand Present. Vol. UU. Edited 
by Dr. Story. London: Mackenzie. 


‘THEOLOGY. 


The Books of the Bible Dated. By ©. H. Bradley. London: 
Unwin. Is. 

The World’s Religions. By G. T. Bettany. London: Ward, 
Lock and Co. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANRA. 


Manual Training. By C. M. Woodward. London: Scott. 
38. 6d. 

Methods of Publishing. ByS.S. Sprigge. London: Glaisher. 3s. 

Monumental Brasses. By H.W. Macklin. London: Son- 
nenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Picturesque London, Wy Percy Fitzgerald. London: Ward 
and Downey. 25s. 

The Astec Treasure-House. Wy J. H. Janvier. London: 
Sampson Low. 7s, 6d. 

The Dolls Dramas. By Constance Milman. London: Walter 
Smith. 2s. 6d. 

The ‘Henry living’ Shakespeare. Vol. Vu. Glasgow: Blackie. 
10s. 6d. 

Voces Populi. By F, Anstey. London: Longmans. §s. 


ForEIGN. 


Aus der Bahn. Von. D. von Spaettgen. Leipzig : Friedrich. 
5 m. 

Der Tabaksbau in Deli. G. E. Haarsma. Amsterdam : Bussy. 
12m. 

Die attischen Grabschriften, chronologisch geordnet. Von H. 
Gutscher. Leipzig: Fock. 2m. 

Ein Lebenslauf Aufseichnungen, etc. Von J. Frébel. Band 1. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 10m, 

Electricité et optique. \.: Les théories de Maxwell et la théorie 
électroinagnétique de la lumiére. Par H. Poincaré. Paris: 
Carré. 10 fr. 

Elemente der Philosophie: Logik, Erkenntnistheorie u. Meta- 
physik, Moral. Von J. Baumann. Leipzig: Veit. 3 m. 

Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatthk der indogermantschen 
Sprachen. Von K. Brugmann. Band 2. Halfte 2, Lfg. 1. 
Strassburg: Trubner. 10m. 

G. V. A. Fuvenci evangeliorum, libri IV. Recensuit et com- 
mentario critico instruxit J. Huemer. Leipzig: Freytag. 
7 m. 20 pf. 

Inhalt: Acta et decreta sacrosancti acumenict concilit Vaticana. 
Accedunt permulta alia documenta ad concilium ejusque 
historiam spectantia. Cum indicibus generalibus VII. 
voluminum totius collectionis. Freiburg: Herder. 26 m. 

Inhalt: Das Sprichwort bei Chaucer. Zugleich e. Beitrag zur 
vergleich. Sprichworterkunde. Von. W. Haeckel. Leip- 
zig: Deichert. 1 m. 80 pf. 

La filosofia dell’ inconsciente: Metafisicae morale. A. Faggi. 
Firenze : Inst. di Studi sup. 5 1. 

Lehrbuch der Mikrophotographie. Von R. Neuhass. Braun- 
schweig: Bruhn. 8 m. 

Le socialisme intégral. Par B. Malon. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 

Miei ricordit. M. Minghetti. Vol. 111. (1850-1859). Torino: 
Raux. § lire. 

Orient und Occident. Von Graf von Schack. 3. Bande. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 9 m. 

Ottimismoe pessimismo. G. Morandi. Milano: Cogliati. 51. 

Repubblica Argentina. G. Modric. Milano: Chiesa, 41. 

Ueber die Verfassung der franzdsischen Waldesier in der alteren 
Zeit. Von W. Preger. Miinchen: Franz. 2 m. 20 pf. 


MALVERN. 


Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 


YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 
Hl other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 
apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern, 
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ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, Srrremser and DECEMBER 1890. 
MILITIA LITERARY, Ocroser 180. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DeceMBER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), June 1891. 


Work for all above now on on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perownez, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General FE NEPEAN SmMiTH, to Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepik, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. ScHEmME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 





\WAst BELTS, 


a p¥vicoraTors, 


—" |S ‘gece —— - 
—e Aw. 
— | Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888, 


The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—! Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. ‘The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.'—29¢h November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.'—6¢4 October 1888. 





R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, ano 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 





Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
LANDMARKS OF HOMERIC STUDY: Together with 


an Essay on the Points of Contact between the Assyrian Tablets and the 
Homeric Text. By the Right Hon. W. E.!Grapstonge, M.P., Author of 
‘ Juventus Mundi,’ ‘ The Time and Place of Homer,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 
WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS IN ASIA, 


AFRICA, AMERICA. From 1845-1888. With special permission, dedicated 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Sir Samuet W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S., Author of ‘The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ ‘The Albert N’yanza 
Great Basin of the Nile,’ etc. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(Ready October 10th. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Cuartes W. Ditke, Bart. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, with Maps, ras. 6d. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH. By 
the Right Rev. J. B. Lichtroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of 
Durham, etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 

This is the first of a series of volumes to be published at intervals. The second 
volume, consisting of Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy, will appear in 

December, and subsequent volumes will contain Sermons preached at Cambridge 

and at St. Paul's. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Edited, with Memoir, Introductions, Notes, and an Essay on Milton's English 
and Versification. By Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. A 
New and Revised Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 


FREDERICK TENNYSON. 
THE ISLES OF GREECE. Sappho and Alcaeus. 


By FrepericK TENNysoN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
KIRSTEEN : The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy 


Years Ago. By Mrs. OvirHant, Author of ‘Neighbours on the Green,’ etc. 
3 vols crown 8vo, 31s. 6d (Ready October 7th. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
A CIGARETTE MAKER’S ROMANCE. ByF. Marion 


CrawFoRD, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ etc. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
[Ready October 14th. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6p. SERIES.-NeEw VOLUME. 
TRUE TALES FOR MY GRANDSONS. By Sir 
— bola a — F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Ilustratiors by W. J. 
ENNESSY. rown Ovo, 35. . 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 
bo homage see 3 go Rvyianp, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s 
ollege, Cambridge. rown 8vo, 6s. 


‘.* A New Volume begins with this number. The opening 
chapters of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
New Story appear in it. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, profusely I/lustrated, price 6d., by Post 8d., contains :— 
. THE DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO IN HIS STATE ROBES. 


From the Picture by GiovANNI BeLLini. Frontispiece. 

z. AN AUTUMN VISION, OCTOBER 31, 1889. ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE, 

. THE NEW TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT. Urovunart A. ForRBEs. 

Illustrated with Portraits of Trade-Union Officials. 

4. ‘THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD’ AND ITS ILLUSTRATORS. 
Austin Dosson. With Illustrations after Stothard, Bewick, Row- 
landson, Cruikshank, Mulready, Chodowiecki, Tony Johannot, 
Randolph Caldecott. 

. AN INTERLUDE. Mrs, W. K. Ciirrorp. 

. IN NEW GUINEA. Hume Nisset. Illustrated by the Author. 

. INHERITANCE. A Poem. Mary MACcLEop. 

- EDINBURGH. Mrs. OvipHant. With Illustrations by GEorGr 
Reip, R.S.A. 

g. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Chaps. I. and II. F. Marion Craw- 

FORD. With Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. 


ee 


on Ou 


Single Numbers, 6d.; by Post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including 
Double Number, 6s. 6d. ; postage extra, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. No, 372, FOR OCTOBER, contains :— 


1. HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Curistim Murray and 
Henry HERMAN. Chaps. I.-IV. 

2. THOMAS HOOD. By GeorGeE SarinTspury. 

3. THE REALITIES OF WAR. By A. &, Street. 

4. MADAME. By Mrs. Henry Apy (Jutta CartwriGHT). 

5. THE SHRINE OF FIFTH MONARCHY. By Victor Parr. 

6. WHAT HAS BECOME OF ORIGINAL SIN? 

7- THE MANAGEMENT OF LAND. By Georce Cape tt. 

8. 

9 





THE LITTLE MARQUIS. By Miss Lyncu. 
LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 





MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
OCTOBER. 


Some Remarks about South Africa. By A South African. 

The Jews in Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 

John Milton. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

In Ruthenia. By Miss M. Dowie. 

Work while ye have the Light. Part I. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 

The American Tariff War. By A. Egmont Hake and O. E. Wesslau. 
Reason and Religion. By Father S. Bowden. 

The Tenth International Medical Congress. By A. Symons Eccles. 
Anthony Hamilton. By George Saintsbury. 

One of Our Conquerors. Chap. I.—VI. By George Meredith. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 








WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE PARLIAMENT-HOUSE BOOK FOR 1890-91. 


Containing the following new Acts of Parliament :— 

Partnership. Factors (1889) 1890. Directors’ Liability. Local Taxation. Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices). Companies’ (Memorandum of Association). 
Removal Terms. Customs and Inland Revenue. Lunacy (Sections affecting 
Scotland). Foreign Jurisdiction. Preferential Payment in Bankruptcy, and in 
Winding-up of Companies. Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889 (in full), Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, and other Acts not previously included, making an addition 
of over 150 pages to this popular Handbook. 

A re-arrangement of the contents of the Book has been adopted to render it more 
useful as a work of reference. The various Acts of Parliament have been grouped 
under separate Divisions, with a complete Index to each, and the whole work care- 
fully revised. 

Price_7s. 6d. with Diary ; 6s. 6d. without Diary; 1s. 6d. Diary only. 


EDINBURGH: BURNESS & CO., 14, 16, AND 18 CLYDE STREET, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
All FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as issued. 








Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


By 


W. E. HENLEY. 


Price 5s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 








LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 StTrRanpD, W.C. 











AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK on AUTHORSHIP. 
SECOND EDITION, cloth extra, 5s. ; postage 4}d. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 


Being a complete-Practical Guide to all Departments of Literature. 
By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘ A Journey to Lake Taupo,’ 
etc. etc. 

DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 








Now READY: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 
W. T. STEAD. 
THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 
LorD WOLSELEY. 
W. G. GRACE. 
Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 


A. J. BALFouR. 
C. S. PARNELL. 

Lewis Morris. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. | 
C. H. SPURGEON. 

AuGustus HARRIS. 
James M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F, LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clear and so packed with 
nsight as this must needs be a palpable hit.'—.S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘ Brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’—St. Stephen's Review. 

‘Clever personal sketches. . . q 
ing. —Glasgow Herald. 

* Not much in our-line. . . . Many are decidedly clever.'"—A thenaum. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C, 





. The whole series is most readable and entertain- 





THE ROD & GUN 


AND 
Country House Chronicle. 


Published every Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence. 
Proprietor and Editor,. . J. WATSON LYALL (of ‘The Sportsman's Guide’) 


HE ROD & GUN is a High-class Weekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing 
and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasant 
way to other Healthy Sports and Country Pursuits. It aims at being interest 

ing to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. 

Ample space is devoted to a of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the 
Country, while the Shooting Intelligence is also full and complete. 

The Staff of Contributors is a very strong one, and lectatis men of the greatest 
eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives carefu! 
attention. 

The tone of the Paper is pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a 
questionable nature finds access to the pages of Zhe Rod & Gun, which, in all its 
departments, aims at a high standard of excellence. 

‘The mechanical production of the Paper is of the highest class. 


Subscription, Post-Free, 28s. per annum, paid in advance, 


OFFICES, 15 PALL MALL, SW. 
To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. 


ALL 
WELL INFORMED 


MEN 


SHOULD READ — 


The News Paper 


A Seven Days Summary of Fact & Opinion. 














EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The NewsPaper 


GIVEs the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The NewsPaper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 


CHAMBERS, E.C. 





THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Publishing and Editorial Offices—\5 and 16 TEMPLE 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, MenziEs anv Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anp Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue RiatTo.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1atto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Rtiatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MircueEtt, at the Offices, Grtsnam Hovuss, O_p Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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¥ DUTCH BULBS. MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


: Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
The Pick of Holland. ‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 


AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, | MVSBUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 











Bulb Growers, EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
5 WAGENWEG, HAARLEM MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET —//AsT FLOOR. 
’ b] J ae ie : . ii ; rt : 
HOLLAND. TODD & CO, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
‘Tei ’ H in O's : oat 7 MAITLAND STREET, Un led in Britain. 
Our ‘Triumph’ Collection for Spring-Gardening, containing wae ry I = gy a 


1200 extra selected bulbs, viz.: . vi 
5o Hyacinths, finest mixed. = |_-_ 50 Grape Hyacinths. The IVANHOE, 


50 Tulips, Single Early. | §0 Single Snowdrops. 





25 4, Single Late. §0 Scilla Sibirica. Very Old Scotch Whisky. 
25 4, Double Early. 25 Gladioli. A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 


To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D, A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 


| 
100 Spanish Irises. | 1¢0 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Phea- 
25 English Irises. | sant’s Eye.’ sills win : 
7 in 4 distinct colours. | 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest r a gre . 7 ‘ : , : 

= Deeb yeaa . sie iia mies OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
100 Jou De IN sis Pines ao 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

50 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linsexp 
25 Large Double Anemones. and other CaKkEs, and Mgats, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 


Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTaTosEs, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or a. 1 Sane 

P.O.O. value £1. Half of the above quantity for 11s. NT 
For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete A 


Catalogue, which will be forwarded free on application. 


IQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


aaa ROBERT COWIE, 
Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, _ 
D SHIRTS fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 39 Q UEENSFERRY STREE a; 
Linen, 2s. €d. each, returned free ready to wear. 














‘ — — een - | 








= 
Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 48. od., 5s. od., | EDINBURGH. 
or 6s. 9d. Gent.'s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. gd. half dozen, post free. ; a ae ; = 
SH SOX ne yb ot omg Peasantry, warm, durable, G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS 
and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's nAoesine ‘ Pencil’ T : ‘ SarT: " 
IRI Knickerbocker Hose, 2° pairs, post free, 38. od., | e Duplicates a Pen a chem rat - be a - the Studios, 
4s. ode, 58. 9d., or 6s. gd. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- | 13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. = = 
Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. | | 





B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. | = 


JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, | 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. | 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’ 


FAROLA |am 




















Seedsmen 
BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT by by 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE Special Special 
EXHIBITION Royal mad 
OF | Warrants Warrants 
CARRIAGES. | To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
naan ag page ea iy: ag ne hy Sof CARR TAGE ¢ inthe City | Lllustrated Catalegues Gratis and Post Free. . 


comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. _ 
Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


7 





OUR COFFEES 
Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted | 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful ———‘i‘<—~C 


aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 


with Chicory only when ordered. | WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Also LONDON & 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, (eR SS PARIS.) 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, a SNINRITRG 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 























THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERs. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LLEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 





I$ THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK id 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 6 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 


EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea Lar ¢nwvd 
Cc =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 
Coal and Coke Merchants, 


37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 


HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 





WEEKL ¢ PRICE BE bow ph Per ton. LANCS 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, : . 21s. 6d. . 
ee emgpeny aerPralle ue ‘ : > . ‘ ; 21s. S 6 Prysician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Benh nd Wallsenc oa . . ; * ‘ ‘ 20S. - 
sane a and Stanrig, ‘ : : ‘ " - 18s. 6d. = Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, ‘ ‘ ‘ - 47S. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, ; ; . . . 16s. 6d. ° . 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . + 36s. : ee situated. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Sc reened Nuts, . uxuriously urnished. 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . aaa. 6d. Turkish, Russian, and 


other Baths. Ballroom, 
m Billiard and Smoke Room. 
mae Ornamental Grounds, 

> Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


N.B.—The above are Casu Prices, and Setede all Chee for Cesta and 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 

Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
DistricT OFFICES— 

STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Prace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEwinGTON Roan. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsivE Roap, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HayMArKET TERRACE. 

GRANGE—31 MarcumonT Roan, T.O. 

od September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALYINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of te Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and rd as undernoted :— 
From LEITH —October rst, 2 p.m. ; 3d, 3 p.m. ; ath, 4 p-m.; 8th, 9 p.m.; roth, 10 p.m.; rrth, ro p.m. 3; 15th, 2 p.m.3 
17th, 2 p.m.; 18th, 3 p.m.; 22d, 7 p.m.; 24th,9 p.m.; 25th, 10 p.m. ; 29th, 2 p.m.; and 31st, 2 p.m. 
From LONDON—October 1st, 1 p.m. ; 4th, 3 p.m.; 7th, 6 a.m.; 8th, 9 a.m.; 11th, 11 a.m. ; 14th, noon; 15th, noon; 18th, 2 p.m.; 21st, 6.a.m.; 22d, 8 a.m.; 
2sth, 10 a.m; 28th, noon; and 2gth, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10S. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward's Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


ps Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.’s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra), 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon AND EDINBURGH SuHippING Co., HERMITAGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping; SEAWARD rae 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 


STeaAM NAVIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGaLit & BONTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEATLEY & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK—D. Macpouc ALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; ; 


and here to —_— THOMAS AITKEN 
8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina, 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 
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